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leaders in complicity with this wretched creature ; and it is 
REVIEW OF POLITICS. therefore wholly unnecessary for us to say a word in their 
OTH Houses of Parliament have adopted addresses to | defence. It is satisfactory not to be compelled to allude to 
the Queen, requesting her to convey to the President | 2°Y controversial topics upon an occasion on which English- 
of the United States their sentiments of abhorrence and | ™e2 have probably felt more deeply, and in more entire 
regret at the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. It was | harmony, than on any foreign event which has occurred in 
eminently fitting that the first legislative body in the | Tecent times. In expressing to Mrs. Lincoln, in her own y 
world should make itself the organ of the indignation which | Womanly and gracious way, “ the heartfelt sympathy of a 
widow to a widow,” Her Majesty has spoken the senti- 
ments of her entire people ; and we devoutly trust that 
this and other manifestations of natural feeling which have 
_ been called forth by the deplorable event at Washington, 
will prove the means of removing auy irritation which 
may have arisen between England and the United States, 
and will lay the foundations of a cordial and permanent 





we at all disposed to criticise narrowly the speeches in 
which the addresses were moved or seconded in either 
House. Sir George Grey, as a matter of course, managed 
to display his want of tact by the gratuitous assertion that 
the majority of Englishmen sympathised rather with that 
section of the American people who have been fighting for ; , 
empire, than with the other section who have been fighting friendship between the two countries. 

for independence. But, with that exception, nothing was The House of Commons has given its assent to the prin- 

said by the speakers on either side of the House which will | ciple of a measure of practical reform of no slight import- 

not command general assent. The friends of the South are | ance, by reading a second time Mr. Milner Gibson's Bill 

as ready as those of the North to do justice to the honesty, | for the Amendment of the Law of Partnership. The rule 

the sincerity, and the patriotism (according to his light) | of law under which persons participating in the profits of a 

of the late President. On all hands it is cheerfully ad- | business are constituted partners has long been found to 
mitted that there was a strain of rough and rugged magna- | work injuriously. It is more than ever out of place ata 

nimity in his nature ; that his disposition was the very | time when limited liability companies are springing up on 

reverse of blood-thirsty or vindictive ; and that if there | all hands and are pushing their activity into every branch 

was any Federal statesman who was likely to be successful | of trade. For if it is undesirable to impose any checks 

in conciliating the Confederates, he was the man. It is | upon joint-stock enterprise, it is at least equally undesirable 

superfluous, we hope, to say that all feel the same horror at | to place individuals at a disadvantage in the conduct of their 

the infamous crime by which he lost his life. Lord Derby | business. But it cannot be doubted that they are fettered 

has been severely and not improperly censured for the care- | and embarrassed by a law which prevents them from ob- 

lessness and inappropriateness of some of the expressions | taining advances of capital on advantageous terms, or from ) 
which he used; but we believe that he spoke both elo- | remunerating their servants in the manner most likely to 

quently and truly when he said,—“ TI am perfectly satisfied | stimulate their zeal and activity. The Bill of the President 

—I am as well satisfied as I can be of anything—that this | of the Board of Trade must be regarded as simply re- 

detestable act of assassination is so entirely alien to the | moving a highly artificial restriction upon the conduct and 

whole spirit in which the South have conducted this war, | course of business and the freedom of contract. It amounts 

is so alien to the courageous, manly, and, at the same time, | to nothing more than this—that persons may hereafter make 

forbearing course which they have adopted in the struggle | what bargains they like without being liable to have con- 

for everything that is dear to them, that I am convinced | sequences which they never contemplated affixed to them by 

that, apart from the error of judgment which would be operation of law. Although a number of old-fashioned pre- 

involved in sanctioning such a crime, they cannot have been | judices are arrayed against such a measure, it is really 

guilty of so great a blunder, and cannot fail to express for absurd to suppose that any mischievous consequences can 

it their detestation, and to feel, at the same time, that no ensue from allowing lenders of money to a commercial firm 

step could have been taken which could have inflicted so to be repaid by a share in the profits, instead of by a fixed 

great an injury on their own cause.” It is absurd to percentage ; more especially as it is provided that those who 

imagine for a moment that there can be anything in common _ by lending money on such terms become creditors of the 

between Mr. Davis, General Lee, and their associates, and firm shall be “ postponed creditors” in case of bankruptcy. 

a ruffian like Booth ; and we are glad to observe that this For our own part, we are firmly of opinion that no good 

seems to be felt even by the most rabid partizans of the can ever arise from legislative interference in matters of 

Federal cause. No attempt, so far as we are aware, has trade; and we look with satisfaction upon every measure 

been made by any one in England to involve the Southern which tends to remove a shackle from industry and capital. 


this detestable crime has universally excited. Nor are | 
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The Government sustained a well deserved defeat on the | 
motion of Captain Jervis with regard to the grievances of the 
officers of the late Indian army. It would indeed have | 
been extraordinary if the House of Commons had refused | 
to listen to a case which was supported by the distinct | 
finding of a Royal Commission. By the Act of Parliament 
under which the East India Company’s army was amal- 
gamated with that of the Queen, the officers of the former 
service were guaranteed against any deterioration in their 
position. On the other hand, the Commission to which we 
have referred reported that the Secretary of State for 
India had violated the solemn obligations imposed upon him 
by that Act in no fewer than five ways—by superseding 
local officers by officers who had joined the staff corps ; by 
retaining the names of officers who had joined the new 
line regiments from native infantry and cavalry regiments 
on the list of their old corps, thereby obstructing promotion 
in those corps; by retaining the names of lieuterant- 
colonels who had retired from the service on the lists 
governing promotion ; by fixing at too Jong a period the 
average time for regulating the promotion from the grade of | 
lieutenant-colonel to that of colonel ; and by amalgamating | 
the general and field officers of the regular army with 
officers of similar rank in the old Indian army. ‘These 
violations of the Act of Parliament constitute so many 
distinct breaches of faith towards men who have deserved 
well of their country, and with whom it is both our interest 
and our duty to deal honourably and generously. In vain 
did Sir Charles Wood endeavour, by a laboured and highly 
technical defence, to clear himself from the imputations 
which the report of the Commissioners involves. ‘The facts 
of the case were too strong to be got rid of by any amount 
of special pleading ; even if the argument of the Secretary 
of State had not virtually conceded the case of the officers, | 
by attempting to show, not that they had got what was | 
their due, but that they had got something else which 
in the opinion of Sir Charles Wood was an equivalent. The 
House rightly felt that it was not to be tolerated that any 
Minister should set up his notions of what was best for any 
class of public servants, against the plain directions of an 
Act of Parliament. By assenting to the motion of Captain 
Jervis, it administered a severe but just rebuke to the 
presumption of the Secretary of State, and secured for the 
claims of the Indian officers that fair and liberal considera- 
tion to which they are entitled, 


We do not think that the Church of England can be 
congratulated upon the rejection of the Qualification for 
Otiices Bill by the House of Lords. There is no doubt that 
Dissenters feel it tobeabhardship and an insult that they should 
be required, on accepting municipal office, to declare that 
they will not use its power to the detriment of the Charch. 
Lord Derby himself admits that “for the protection of the 
Establishment such a declaration is not worth the paper it 
is written on.” Why, then, retain it? Because, according 
to his lordship, it contains a parliamentary declaration of 
the predominance of the Establishment over the sects; and 
because its abolition would tend to encourage those who seek 
to destroy the Church piece-meal. But surely the position 
of the Church of England is sufficiently asserted in many 
other ways which are quite adequate for the purpose, and 
which have the great advantage of not irritating and annoy- 
ing those who differ from her. It is idle to say that a 
Church, of which the Queen is the head, and whose bishops 
sit in the House of Lords, needs to extort a confession of 
her supremacy from every budding town-councillor. The 
fact is too plain to be gainsayed. And with regard to 
the other points, we must confess our inability to see how 
the Church can gain by retaining a declaration which excites 
hostility without affording protection. Her true policy is 
to rewove every shadow of a pretext for the assertion that 
her existence entails any practical grievance upon Noncon- 
formity. So long as such grievances exist, the comparatively 
small party which is bent upon destroying the Establishment 
will obtain the support of many who have no such intention, 
but who are nevertheless determined to obtain what they 
consider complete religious freedom. Abolish such causes of 
complaint—give full relief to the consciences of non-political 
Dissenters—and Mr. Miall and the anti-State-Chureh 
section of Nonconformity will be deprived of their best 
weapon, and of their most available means of securing the 
assistance of their co-religionists. Whatever encouragement 
the abolition of this declaration might give to the enemies 
oe: tlhe National Church, would be more than compensated 


by a practical and substantial diminution of their power 
for mischief. 


The near approach of a dissolution has evidently excited 
the sensitiveness of the Parliamentary conscience upon the 
subject of Reform. We do not mean to say that hon. 
members are better disposed towards it than they were. 
Indeed, the reverse is—and very naturally—the case; for 
those who feel that their conduct, since 1859, has been one 
continued betrayal of the just claims of the working classes, 
must be expected to think with a shudder of the pro- 
bable effect of any considerable extension of the franchise. 
But it is felt that the question can no longer be “ pooh- 
poohed.” The presence of a crowded house—the fact of 
along and well-sustained debate last Wednesday afternoon — 
and the probability that we shall have at least another 
discussion equally interesting and animated—these things 
show at any rate that the topic has again become one of 
practical importance and vital moment. Such a confession 
is as much as we can expect from the present Parliament. 
But it is not an inconsiderable gain ; for it will make the 
question of reform the great point of combat at the coming 
election. In that event, whether their success be or be not 
immediate, Reformers can have no fear of the result. The 
most remarkable feature of Wednesday's debate was the 
singular, and, we must say, the discreditable conduct of the 
Government. As every cone knows, they were elevated to 
power in order to carry a measure of which Mr. Baines’s bill 
is ouly a part. It was in support of this very bill that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his celebrated reform 
speech last year. And yet, during a discussion of six hours 
on Wednesday, not a single Cabinet Minister rose to express 
the views of himself and his colleagues on this great ques- 
tion. The only explanation of such conduct is, that the 
Administration are either divided or undecided. In the 
one case some—in the other all—must be contemplating a 
more open and avowed infidelity than they have yet 
displayed, to those solemn pledges which they gave at 
Willis’s Rooms five years ago. The debate will be renewed 


on Monday. 


There is an evident desire on the part of Austria to 
obliterate the traces of her recent disagreement with Prussia 
in regard to the port of Kiel. The Cabinet of Vienna, no 
doubt, feels frightened at its own boldness—and not with- 
out reason. When a man has long played a subservient 
part, it is natural that he should be startled at finding 
himself lapsing into an attitude of independence. <Ac- 
cordingly, although the semi-oflicial papers of the South 
German Government still insist that Prussia cannot be 
allowed to establish a permanent naval station in the 
Duchies, they are careful to add that no objection exists to 
her stationing her ships “ provisionally” in the harbour 
of Kiel. Their tone is indeed so deprecatory as to lead 
one to think that Herr von Bismarck might have got all he 
wanted if he had set about it with a little more tact, and 
had left Austria any decent excuse for putting up with his 
encroachinents. In the meantime, he and his colleagues 
appear to be consoling themselves for their rebuff in this 
matter, very much in the way in which Captain Absolute 
consoled himself under similar circumstances. Bullied by 
his father, the gallant officer kicked his servant. Com- 
pelled for the moment to give in to Austria, the masters 
of the King of Prussia take their revenge by insulting 
their long-suffering Parliament and flouting the rest of 
Germany. In a recent debate on the re-organization of 
the army, Herr von Roon replied to a deputy, who had 
insisted on the indisputable fact that the Government had 
for the last three years been spending the money of the 
country without having the right to do so, by the curt 
remark that he attached no value to anything that his 
antagonist might say. With equal good taste he subse- 
quently asserted that Prussia must protect Germany whether 
Germany liked it or not; or, in other words, that Herr 
von Bismarck must have his way whatever the people in 
whose name he acts may say or think to the contrary. 


The interest of American politics centres for the present 
upon the policy of the new President. His past life and 
the speeches which he has delivered since he assumed office 
are eagerly scanned for indications of the course which he 
is likely to pursue in regard both to home and foreign 
affairs. We are not yet in a position to form a decisive 
opinion on either point ; but so far as we can judge, it seems 
probable that Mr. Johnson will not display towards the 
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Jonfederates the same conciliatory and merciful disposition 
by which Mr. Lincoln was undoubtedly animated. We do 
not wish to lay too much stress upon language uttered 
at a time of great national excitement. But it is im- 
possible to listen without some misgivings to his repeated 
declarations that treason is the greatest of all crimes and 
must be punished ; that public morals and public opinion 
must be established upon the inflexible principles of justice ; 
that mercy to individuals is cruelty to the State. Such 
words in the mouth of such a man have certainly an 
ominous sound; nor is it unimportant to remark that 
the anticipations which they suggest are evidently shared 
by those who should be, and probably are, best acquainted 
with the character and the intentions of the new President. 
In the speech which he delivered the other day at St. James’s 
hall, Mr. Adams intimated that it was not unlikely his present 
chief “ would colour his policy with a little more of the stern- 
ness gathered from the severity of his own trials; and that he 
may give a greater prominence to the image of Justice than 
to that of Mercy in dealing with the most notorious 
offenders.” The able correspondent of the Daily News, 
in one of his last letters, intimated very plainly his misgiv- 
ings, that Mr. Johnson would neither be so lenient towards 
his rebellious subjects nor so friendly to foreign powers as 
Mr. Lincoln would have proved had his life been spared. 
On the latter point, all that is yet really known is, that 
Mr. Johnson was in the former part of his life a strenuous and 
uncompromising supporter of the Munroe doctrine, and 
that his harsh and violent temper would inevitably 
dispose him to put the most extreme construction upon 
that dogma of American faith. We attach no importauce 
one way or the other to the ostensible friendliness of his 
reception of Sir F. Bruce. It is to acts and not to mere 
words of ceremony that we must look for insight into the 
foreign policy of the new ruler; and for those acts we may 
man like Mr. Johnson 
may be expected to see the advantage of keeping for tl 
erable terms with other nations, The military 
news received by the last mails may be despatched in a 
Mobile and other places have fallen into the 
hands of the Federals ; and although up to the last advices 
Johnstone had not yet surrendered to Sherman, there is 
reason to believe that he was on the point of doing so. The 
war 1s, in fact, at an end ; and, as a nation, the Confederate 
States may already be numbered with the things that are 
past. 


yet have to wait some time. Even : 
1c 


present on tol 


sentence, 





DEFENCE OF CANADA. 

How far the recent tragical event in the United States, which 
has deprived them of their President and the revolutionary party 
of its most generous enemy, may affect our relations with the 
Cabinet of Washington, it is impossible to foresee. All must hope, 
and we can hardly doubt, that the new President may see the 
advisability of persevering in the path which his predecessor had 
civen symptoms of having traced out. Nor do we believe that the 
actions of the American people are dependent on the will of one 
man alone, but that, although the position of chief magistrate may 
endow an individual with much influence, still the national opinion 
is the true motive power of the deeds of the Federation. In times 
of such excitement, it is extremely difficult to sound the current of 
a people's mind ; nor have we yet received information, since the 
angry passions naturally evoked by the atrocious assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln have toned down, to allow us to judge in what direction 
popular opinion is setting. We can only trust that the universal 
expressions of sympathy and condolence which have been uttered 
by every party and every section of the community in this country 
will prove to the American people how sincere is the good feeling 
of England towards them, and that any differences or disputes that 
might have been likely to arise between the two great portions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race may be laid to rest in the premature grave 
over which both countries at present mourn. There can be no 
doubt, however, that American affairs will occupy a great portion 
of public attention in England during the present session of 
Parliament. When the public mind is directed to the United 
States, it naturally, at the same time, turns to our North 
American possessions. The threatened claims of the Federal 
Government against England for compensation for the loss of 
Federal merchantmen, the Canadian delegation, the publication of 
Colonel Jervois’s letter on the defence of Canada, and the debates 
in the Houses of Parliament, have all conduced to raise the 
anticipation that we shall hear much within the next few months 
of our colonies which lie in the basin of the St. Lawrence. 








In a recent number we alluded to the report made by Colonel 
Jervois to the Secretary of State for War soon after it was published 
in the 7'imes. We then contented ourselves with a general state- 
ment of his proposals, without expressing our own opinions on the 
measures therein urged as necessary for the defence of Canada. 
We shall now examine a little more minutely the proposed scheme 
of defence, and endeavour to probe and analyze the possibility of 
its successful application. We do not propose to discuss the 
question of the possibility or impossibility of the defence of Canada 
in toto; that is a point which it would be manifestly unwise to 
touch upon at the present moment. We can only examine, before 
public money is spent in consequence of the adoption of Colonel 
Jervois’s report, whether, if it is determined by our Government 
to hold Canada in the event of a rupture with the United States, 
the measures proposed in that report are the best that could be 
devised to accomplish their intended object. 


Before entering upon a discussion of the report itself, however, 
it strikes us as a most extraordinary fact that it should be 
made public, and still more extraordinary that it should be signed 
not by the Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Canada, but by 
an officer very much his junior, who is attached to the War Office. 
The publication of the report was probably due not to a chival- 
rous desire on the part of our Government to allow our possible 
enemies every advantage in overthrowing our defensive measures 
by giving full information about them ; nor do we conceive that it 
was intended as a diplomatic placard of “ Trespassers beware,” 
to be stuck up on the road leading from Boston to Quebec. 
It was more probably a move to secure the adoption by the 
House of Commons of the vote asked for the defences of Quebec. 
Still, if such a report was to be made, it seems natural that the 
measures requisite for the defence of a country snould be reported 
upon by the general who will have to use them, and whose success 
and reputation will depend upon their aid in active operations. 
The whole of the operations of a campaign depend so much upon 
the defensive works in the theatre of operations, that the construc- 
tion of such works ought to be entirely entrusted to the general 
who will have the command of the troops in the field. There was 
no pretext of inability on the part of the Commander-in-Chief in 
Canada to justify the War Office in despatching a junior officer 
from London to execute that general’s duty, for by an almost 
ludicrous coincidence the officer commanding in Canada at the 
present moment is the defender of Kars, who has already given very 
indubitable proofs of a high talent for defensive warfare. We can 
hardly suppose that the authorities of Pall-mall have been so 
satisfied with their system of administration in small things, such 
as the internal economy of their own clerks, that they aspire to be 
supreme in great things, and wish to constitute themselves into a 
modern Aulic Council for the direction of all the future operations 
of British armies. If such, however, was their idea they have 
exhibited a certain consistency in the selection of their commis- 


esioner, which would have been by no means unworthy of their 


Austrian prototype ; for Colonel Jervois’s report is based so much 
upon the supposition that the art of war has remained stationary 
since the peace of Ghent, and he so totally ignores the existence or 
application of railways, that its perusal reminds one forcibly of 
the Conservative military ideas which emanated from Vienna 
during the early wars of the French Revolution. 

Colonel Jervois evidently starts with the firm belief that military 
operations in Canada must be dependent on water communication, 
and hence he devotes his attention to defending the line of the 
St. Lawrence. The propriety of such a line of defence was 
evident enough during the last war between Great Britain 
and the United States; but now railways have almost entirely 
supplanted water communication, and our defensive works must 
be constructed so as to cover not the lines of rivers, but the 
lines of railways. The main scheme of the report is to fortify 
Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and Toronto, so as to secure our 
communication along the St. Lawrence, to forward troops and 
supplies from England to Upper Canada if invaded from the States. 
The report as published is so meagre that we cannot quite know 
whether Colonel Jervois intends to erect his defensive works at 
(Quebec, or at Point Levi on the other side of the river. We may 
conclude, however, that it is at Point Levi, for the town of Quebec 
is on the north bank, and is entirely commanded by Point Levi, so 
that the occupation of Point Levi by an enemy would entirely close 
the St. Lawrence, and would practically forma biockade of the whole 
of the Canadian provinces. Itis quite evident that the report recog- 
nises the fact that the defence of Canada depends upon the resources 
sent from England. This is indubitably true. It is impossible 
that the Canadians could alone resist the colossal military power of 
the United States; and even with all the resources of England at 
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their beck they will need all that skill and art can devise to enable 
them to cope successfully with troops led by such soldiers as Grant, 
Lee, Sherman, or Johnstone. 

In the event of an attack on Canada, it is evident that the 
decisive objective point of the attacking force would be Quebec, so 
as to close at one stroke the Grand Trunk Railway and the 
St. Lawrence to any troops or supplies coming from England. The 
military skill of the American generals is now so great that we 
cannot doubt that they will aim direct at the objective point 
by the shortest possible line. That line is the line of railway of 
which several branches, starting from New York, Boston, Ports- 
mouth, and Portland, unite in one main line in the valley of 
the Connecticut ; this line crosses the frontier of the State 
of Vermont and Canada at a small place called Lester Punds, 
about 150 miles south of Quebec. Within the territory 
of Canada the line runs almost direct north down the valley of 
the St. Francis for a distance of about fifty miles to Rich- 
mond, where it bifurcates into two branches, one of which leads to 
Quebec, and the other to Montreal. It is evident that to preserve 
the railway communication between these two cities, Richmond 
must be treated as a decisive strategical point, and, in our opinion, 
is the most important military post in the whole Canadian territory. 


The loss of Richmond would not only deprive the defenders of | 


Canada of railway communication between their base of com- 
munication with England and the upper provinces, but would also 
yield this facility into the hands of their assailants. The defence 
of Richmond as a principal post in preference to that of Quebec 
would cover a large tract of country, which must be sacrificed to 
the enemy if our troops were confined to Quebec. If Richmond 
and Quebec fall it is evident that all the upper provinces, deprived 
of supplies and reinforcements, must ultimately yield ; as long as 
Richmond is held troops and supplies can be forwarded from 
England to aid the Upper Canadians. It would, of course, be 
desirable to establish small fortified posts near Niagara and Detroit, 
as well as harbours on the lakes, to protect the building of gun- 
boats ; nor would it be unadvisable to have some fortifications at 
Montreal and Quebec, from which an endeavour might be made to 
retake Richmond should a casualty occur. But the secret of war lies 
in communications, and railway communication is so much more 
rapid than water carriage, that it gives to its possessor the power 
of acting on “ interior lines.” The great error of Colonel Jervois’s 
report is that it is based more upon historical memories than 
original conceptions ; he has doubtless, painfully and carefully, 
executed the task intrusted to him, and deserves the credit due to 
every soldier for a conscientious performance of his duty ; but we 
cannot but wish that the duty had been left to other hands, and 
had been executed in a different manner. 


THE EDMUNDS SCANDAL. 

By a majority of one, the Lord Chancellor has escaped the 
severe condemnation of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the case of Mr. Edmunds. Four charges were framed against Mr. 
Edmunds, and the Committee find that three out of the four have 
been conclusively proved. It is necessary to see what they were 
in order that we may the better estimate Lord Westbury’s conduct 
in concealing them from the knowledge of the House of Lords, 
and permitting the House, in spite of these grave accusations, to 
vote its unworthy servant a pension of £800 a year. He 
was accnsed of having, in concert and combination with 
a clerk in the Patent Office, divided between himself 
and the said clerk allowances of discounts to a large amount 
upon the prices of stamps bought for the use of the 
Patent Office. The Committee find that this charge is fully esta- 
blished by the evidence brought before them. Its gravamen lies 
in the fact that the stamps were purchased by Mr. Edmunds, 
not with his own money, but with money belonging to the public. 
He was again accused of having improperly retained in his hands, 
or under his control, between the 9th of August, 1852, and the 
month of July, 1864, large sums of money received by him for 
fees on patents ; sums which he should, if he had acted honestly, 
have paid, from time to time, into her Majesty’s Exchequer. That 
he was guilty of this gross violation of duty he has himself 
admitted by paying into the Bank of England to the public 


account £7,872. The Committee find that there can be 
no doubt that this charge also is fully proved against 


Mr. Edmunds. They find, thirdly, that it is true that he has 
from time to time improperly caused to be transferred to 
the credit of his private account with Messrs. Coutts & Co., from 
a separate account kept by him with the same bankers for the 
purposes of the Patent Office, sums of money belonging to the 

















public. When the Committee say that Mr. Edmunds has 
done these things “improperly,” we cannot gather a_ less 
meaning from that term than a much stronger one would con- 
vey. Mr. Edmunds robbed the public. Through a long course 
of years he took into his own keeping sums due to it, which he 
received on its account, and should have paid over to its 
credit, and it is beyond all doubt that of these sums the publie 
would never have received a farthing, had it not happened that he 
and Mr. Woodcroft, the Superintendent of Specifications, fell out 
in March, 1864, and accused each other, before the Commissioners 
of Patents, of misconduct. If a merchant's cashier were to be 
guilty of the practices proved against Mr. Edmunds, we know 
what would become of him. If the merchant forgave him on his 
refunding the money he had embezzled, he would be guilty of 
something not far, if at all, short of compounding a felony. But 
what if the merchant, having dismissed him, allowed his next-door 
friend, the banker, to engage him as his cashier—standing by 
while the engagement was being made, and holding his tongue 
about all the ugly facts which had occurred in his own counting- 
house? He would be scouted by all honourable men. 


This is not quite the parallel of what Lord Westbury did, 
but he went pretty near it. In some respects, indeed, he went 
beyond it. A grave offence had been committed, not against an 
individual, but against the community. If Mr. Edmunds was 
pardoned, if he found shelter under the robes of the keeper of 
the Queen’s conscience, what public officer could in future be 
arraigned for peculation / It is only by a fiction of law that Lord 
Westbury can be said to be the keeper of anybody’s conscience but 
his own ; but, in his official capacity, at least, the public have a 
right to expect that he will keep the latter strictly. He was told 
by his colleagues that it was his “bounden duty” to bring 
Mr. Edmunds’ case before the House of Lords, “in order,” as he 
himself states, “‘ that the House of Lords might no longer have that 
officer.” He took it upon himself, though he had asked their advice, 
to act in opposition to it. He presented Mr. Edmunds’ petition, 
containing his resignation, and his prayer that a pension might be 
granted to him in consideration of his past services. It cannot 
for a moment be doubted, that if the conduct of the man who 
was making this petition had been known to the House, his 
prayer for a pension would not have been granted. Their 
lordships could not reward for the discharge of his duties in 
one branch of the public service a person who had rewarded 
himself by a long course of embezzlement in another. It 
would have been an outrage of decency on their part to do so. 


_ Lord Westbury, in concealing from the House the knowledge of 


facts so necessary to guide it in voting the public money, 
betrayed an implied trust : aided and abetted a gross deception, 
practised upon the House over whose deliberations he presides. 
It is absurd to say that he suppressed those facts out of a feeling of 
commiseration towards Mr. Edmunds. He had pursued him with 
relentless severity up to the moment of his resignation. There he 
stopped. He had driven Mr. Edmunds from one office after another, 
a member of the house of Bethell slipping into each as it became 
vacant. Then having satisfied his domestic affections by pro- 
viding for his relatives out of the public purse, he became 
merciful, and allowed Mr. Edmunds, whose delinquencies had 
proved such a God-send to his fireside, to walk off with a pension 
of £800 a-year. 

The Committee, by a majority of one, report that they “ cannot 
coincide with the Lord Chancellor in the view thus taken by him 
of his public duty.” They consider that “it was incumbent on 
him, who presented the petition of Mr. Edmunds to the House of 
Lords, in some manner to have apprized the Parliament Office 
Committee of the circumstances under which the resignation 
of Mr. Edmunds of the clerkship had taken place, and with 
which the Lord Chancellor was officially acquainted, and not 
to have left them to decide the question of a pension with no 
clearer light than that which could be derived from vague 
and uncertain rumours.” The language of the draft report 
was much stronger. It said, “ The opinion which the Lord 
Chancellor appears to have entertained of his duty upon this 
occasion is one in which it is impossible for the Committee to 
concur.” It then states the facts charged against Mr. Edmunds, 
and proceeds: ‘“‘These circumstances were fully known to the 
Lord Chancellor, and were all essentially important to be known 
by the House, in order to enable it to determine whether Mr. 
Edmunds was deserving of a pension or not. All that was after- 
wards done in the House was founded upon the petition presented 
to the House by the Lord Chancellor without observation. Upon 
its presentation the acceptance of Mr. Edmunds’ resignation was 
moved and agreed to, and the petition was afterwards referred by 
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the House to the Select Committee on the office of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments.” These paragraphs, on the motion of Lord 
Taunton, were omitted, and the milder one, above alluded to, 
substituted. For their omission, voted the Lord President, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Panmure, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and Lord Taunton ; against it, the Earl of 
Derby, Earl Graham, the Earl of Malmesbury, Viscount Hut- 
chinson, and Lord Chelmsford. Again, by a majority of one, the 
same peers voting on either side, the following paragraph was 
omitted :—“ Although the Committee see no ground for attributing 
to the Lord Chancellor any motive, except an unwillingness to act 
harshly towards an officer of the House who had faithfully per- 
formed his duties to it for many years, they are compelled to come 
to the conclusion that, in withholding from the knowledge of the 
House the serious matters affecting the character of Mr. Edmunds, 
and presenting his petition as if he approved of his application for 
a pension, he acted under a mistaken sense of his duty, and has 
thereby occasioned serious reflections to be cast upon the conduct 
of the House, and has placed it in a situation of great embarrass- 
ment and difficulty.” 

Jetween the majority and the minority of the Committee the 
public will judge. They will be inclined, party feeling aside, to 
speak of Lord Westbury’s conduct in terms yet more severe than 
those of the omitted paragraphs. If the highest judge in the land, 
while seated on the woolsack, allows a public servant guilty of 
embezzlement to palm himself off on the House of Lords for an 
honest man, and to receive the reward due only to honesty, to 
whom are we to look for good faith? The Committee condemns 
in strong terms an arrangement made in 1833 between Mr, 
Edmunds and Mr. James Brougham—of all knowledge of which 
it entirely acquits Lord Brougham—by which the latter, for him- 
self or his brother's family, received £300 a year out of 
Mr. Edmunds’ salary in the Patent Office. “ Any private arrange- 
ment,” it says, “that a portion of the salary of a public officer 
which is the remuneration for his services shall be applied to the 
benefit of any other person is a grave offence against public 
morality, and deserves the severest condemnation.” But surely 
the impropriety of such an arrangement is trifling in its effect 
upon public morality compared to long years of embezzlement of 
the public money ; and certainly it is not more to be condemned 
than the practical condonation of such a crime by the highest 
judge in the realm. 


BASTARDY AND INFANTICIDE. 


Certain official reports are now before the public, exposing 
the state of foul degradation in which a very large proportion 
of the working classes are forced to live. These reports have 
already engaged some attention from the press; we can hardly 
conceive it possible that they will escape serious discussion in 
the Houses of Legislature. We have, however, had too much 
experience of this fitful world of ours, to pin our faith to that 
conclusion so common, when any great moral evil is exposed, 
that something must now be done. We fear there may be 
little if anything done, from the fact, that to do anything 
effectual, so much is required. 

We will now bring before our readers, as far as we dare, 
some of those blots which pollute our social economy, and 
seem likely, if left untouched, to blacken our national character. 
It is the probing of an old sore—the process may give pain 
to all who have Christian hearts, but it is worse than folly to 
allow shamelessness and infamy to fester and spread at our 
very doors, because to have it touched and displayed in our 
presence brings a sense of shame upon ourselves. We admit 
that “ the-homes-of-the-people” question is, after all, a very 
old one—one seldom suffered to be long out of sight. In the 
reports of Dr. Simon and his able colleague, in those of the 
inspectors of factories, and in the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on “ The Condition of all Mines,” the sub- 
ject has been officially displayed in such dark colours, that we 
teel justified in again pressing its consideration. 

We can recollect when a great English outcry was made 
because a certain Irish agitator questioned, in no measured 
terms, the chastity of the English lower orders. Are we now 
prepared to resent such an imputation as unjust? We will 
not offend our hearers by quoting at length from the official 
documents on this point; we will content ourselves with one 
or two quotations from evidence in the Report on Factories. 
A master, in speaking of the girls employed in the Staffordshire 
brickfields, says, “ Of the thousands whom I have met with, or 
known as working, I should say that one in every four, who 
had arrived at the age of twenty, had had an illegitimate 
child, several have had three or four.” We wish we could 
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disbelieve it; we cannot do so, for when we have read, from 
the same Report, the narrative given of brickfield work, we 
cease to wonder at such a state of things. 

There is no denying the fact, that true modesty, chastity, a 
woman’s sense of what is due in these matters to her sex, is rapidly, 
in certain classes, on the decline. The returns of the Registrar- 
General, as to the amount of illegitimate children yearly born, 
give in real truth that which is far short of the truth, so far 
as these returns indicate this depreciation of female “ character.” 
A very large number of infants are never registered; born in 
secret they die in secret, are very often so put to death; they 
are “ put away,” the churchyard owns them not. Even had 
we a faithful register of every actual birth, we should yet only 
arrive at the number of illegitimate children who see the light 
of this world; we should want yet the awful record of the 
numbers who are not permitted to see it. What was once 
said to be the disgrace of the western and south-western 
counties and of Wales, may, we fear, be now said with equal 
truth of almost all counties. Marriage no longer as the rule 
hallows union as honourable; it comes in, as a mere ceremony, 
to anticipate an approaching birth; and this is fast ceasing 
to be called shameful; of a necessity it must be so. The village 
girl was once said, by this misconduct, to bring shame on her 
home, on all her relatives. We want no official reports to tell 
us that, year by year, the village homes become more and more 
rare, to which the fall of the daughter can bring shame; 
inasmuch as, in all human probability, her own mother, 
and very often her sisters, are powerless to rebuke in her 
that which has been notorious in themselves. We have all 
heard and read a great deal of that fanciful painting of rural 
life, which describes the attachment of parents to their children. 
Pretty mothers with pretty infants form the staple of pretty 
poems, pretty tales. We fear, in the unchecked progress of 
the present state of things, the next “generation of poets and 
tale writers will have to fall back on the old ewe and lamb 
pastoral; they will need great inventive powers to make their 
readers believe “in the fathomless depth of the maternal 
heart.” 

The crime of infanticide is now so common in all its cool 
detail of deliberate cruelty, there is, from the repetition of the 
same features, so little of novelty, that the most persevering 
student of the proceedings of criminal courts passes over, as 
wholly uninteresting, the cases of wilful child murder. We can 
safely predicate, three times out of four, at what time the 
murder was done, how it was done, where the little victim was 
hid, and how it was discovered. The inquest is dull, the trial 
at the assizes more so; there will be no verdict of murder— 
the poor creature only concealed the birth. The judge will, in 
compassionate tones, pass a sentence of some eight or ten 
months’ imprisonment; the officers of the prison, with a 
certain sort of pitying gallantry, will show the culprit the way 


| from the dock; she will be gently dealt with in the jail; be 








an object for what is called interest; she returns to her home, 
having been well fed and kindly treated; none will shun her 
—has she not suffered for her crime? Who shall call it 
murder, when the old gentleman in scarlet, with the wig, told 
the jury they had no law to say it was? Infanticide we do not 
believe to proceed, in the majority of cases, from the cause to 
which it is generally attributed—shame felt by the mother and 
a desire to conceal it. Illegitimate children are sometimes born 
in this country in ranks of life where there is the greatest 
disgrace attached to the fact—a disgrace which justifies the 
common term, ruin, as brought on the mother; it is to her 
social ruin; the whole fabric of her social status is cast down : 
she has made life a burden to herself; she has become an 
affliction to her family ; and yet, in these cases, how seldom do 
we ever hear the child is murdered! ‘l'o what are we to ascribe 
child-murder amongst the lower classes ? Our answer is, that 
it is the result of utter sex degradation; the child grew to 
girlhood, the girl became a woman, under the taint of a social 
atmosphere, which developed, at the earliest moment, the 
strongest of all animal passions, and left them to no more 
restraint in the human being than they are subject to in the 
lower animal races. Woman lowered to a mere animal from 
all absence of shame, and thus free of all moral restraint, 
cannot get rid of the reasoning power that forces on her the 
conviction of the burden a child will be to her; it will not 
disgrace her, but it must be fed, and by herself, and this will 
be a tax upon her life, day by day, bearing heavily on the 
mere selfish life to which she has been bred; she hates the 
infant she bears, for its influence on her own future; hating it, 
she kills it, or neglects it to death, knowing well with how much 
impunity she can do so. 

We are then prepared to affirm, that a very large proportion 
of the female children of the lower classes of society are being 
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reared under circumstances, not only destructive to any idea of 


modesty and chastity, but directly tending to that degradation 
im all moral feeling, which often leads them,.i in after life, to the 
eco! commission of the murder of their own illicit offspring, from 
no sense of shame, but from a deliberate calculation, that they 
ean thus with the greatest ease be free of a burden they hate— 
that burden being the support of an infant by its own mother. 
We are well aware that it will be said, we have exaggerated the 
eval on which we write, both as to its magnitude and the causes 
to which we attribute it. Our answer is—Let objectors inquire 
in their own neighbourhoods; let them study the official records 
of the state of things, about which we have written; let them 
consalt superior officers of the police force, some of the “ wise 
” of country villages; let workhouse evidence be taken ; 
fear the result, exc cept as it might prove that we 


Worn en 
we should not 
have understated the case. 

Whatever social evil crops up anpleagantly from 
below them, so as to force itself .on their notice, is met by the 
gst us, 1e old ery,—‘* Education must 
have > time, nothing but education can avail.” It is well for 
us to look calmly in the face the foe with which we have to 
deal, before we send forth this old champion, of whom we are 
proud. The public litile know—that is, the reading, 

pelos do public, who dwell in houses that are homes— 
xe real. inner life of that class is, which inhabits houses 
under conditions depriving them alto: gether of the character of 
homes. It cannot be told in open speech, it won’t bear the 
fall publicity ‘of print; type cannot whisper what we should 
ke to print; if we dare tell all the truth, it would not bear to 
be told but into the very ear, and then only as asad 
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where the telling of it might avail for good. We must be 
eontent to draw conclusions from premises which we must 
write with fettered pen; still, we hope to accomplish that at 
which we aim—bring men of thought and action to dwell on 
what we write, and, it may be, in some way act thereon. 
Morality, purity, chastity, are as plants for which the 
hum an he mart ofters th e soil, but of itself does not offer the 
eultnre necessary to their healthy development. We are onr- 


selves so accustomed to the production of these inestimable 
qualities, that we are too apt to forget the pains it took to 
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peerage » them. The nurse early teaches a child what, in nursery 
langunce, is called “to behave pretty,” and thus little habits of 


made very early habits. The mother aids the lesson, 


Fin are 
and follows it up by ther inculeation of what is or whatis not 


fur 


“ proper ;”’ the school-room chief gives the further teaching in 
mare le delicacy, female refinement, to be thus superadded 

matters of feeling, to govern thought as well as act. Our 
chil dren are reared where that which is taught is seen to be 
the governing rule of all around them, and thus that moral 
tone is given which begets purity and chastity of thought and 
deed. It could ven be otherwise. The atmosphere of the 


home of the better classes of society, is ever, outwardly at 


least, one in whi hd decency mus t rule, and therefore obedience 
was early given toit. Every a eneetil, the whole economy 


of cur homes, are adapted to preserve this command over the 
evit to which human nature is liable. It not simply that 
for ite own sake decency of life must ever be to us so valuable, 
bet the observances which regulate all that appertains to 
domestic hfe—its ties, its duties property — require that 
of 2ii social commandments the seventh should have, in its 
letter and spirit, the fullest rule. In every civilized state there 
wil] be a very large portion of its people in a condition of 
existence strongly militating against that species of traming 
in decency of which we have just spoken. There is work to be 
done at wages which will not find food and anything more 
than bare shelter. Describe a cottage as you will, at best it is 
th: in wi some decency habit can be 
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preserved ; it is not in the power of hundreds of thousands of 
Ou ple to pay for such a cottage, they must be content 
with something far inferior: th ‘y must forego much of that 
comparatively little decency which a good cottage can afford. 
iH 1any more are there, who have to “ lodge,’’ not “* home,’ 
to dwell as they can, where their work forces them to dwell! 
They become, each of haiti units in a mass, with no other 


h 
relationship than that « 
in the commonest 
of the question. 
family 
tare, idiary to “d 
the declining seale which marks | cottage and less 
good, until you come to the common “ lodging-house ;” they 
will cease 


to wonder that so many of the lower orders are what 


ymmon poverty. For these, ‘‘ decency,” 

ac pa se of the term, is a thing quite out 
Let our readers dwell for amoment on what a 
possesses in a three-roomed cottage of ordinary struc- 
ecency, and then bring this down by 
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very less 


they are. Should we in similar circumstances have been any 
better? There ure exceptions to every rule—we have seen 


families reared in a modesty all we could wish, in very ordi- 
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nary dwellings, but it has been where father and mother were 
exceptionally well-conditioned, and they had kept their children 
from outdoor work. 

If when men and women and children are necessarily together 
by night, and for a certain portion of each day, and from the 
nature of the dwelling they inhabit, decency in ordinary mat- 
ters is out of the question, and all respect for female delicacy 
is a matter simply impossible; if the bedrooms are mere pro- 
miscuous assemblages of sexes, married and unmarried; to 
expect the slightest amount of morality is folly. But this, it 
mit is a very limited view of that work of utter de; gradation, 

to which so many of the working cla the work: 
shops, the brickfields, the out-door occupations, which still keep 
this same promiscuous assemblage in contact with each other, 
have, it appears, become scenes for the exhibition of everything 
that openly outrages decency. Thus speaks a large employer, 
in one of the reports the of the Inspector of 
Factories :—‘ A flippancy and familiarity of manners with 
boys and men grows daily on the young girls. Then the want 
of snepens and de ‘licacy towards fi males exhibits itself in every 
act, word, or look; for the lads pree and the 
girls so coarse, in their language and manners from close com- 
panionship at work, that in most the modesty of female 
life gradually becomes a bye-word instead of a reality, and they 
sing unblushingly before all whilst at k the lowest and 
mosi disgusting songs, till oftentimes stop) the entrance 
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of the master or forem an.” We will only add that girls work 
in this scene at six years of age! 

What can any system of education, unaided, really effect, to 
stem the torrent of this yearly increasi evil? Is it not 
necessary that the material on which t j scho lmaster and 
schoolmistress are to work should have 1@ moral, some 
intellectual plasticity ? It is the soft clay which ade into 
the brick : the once hardened bri k (i fi all ma i} ulati nh to 
soften it, that it m: y be moulded into yme other rm. The 
human mind, reared hard, dull, defiant, matures into a condi- 
tion so unfeeling, so obtuse, so rebellious, as to defy appeal to 
heart or intellect: God’s noblest work be: he vilest when 
nurtured in opposition to all Hi } i comma l, a 8 ( ary 
for its moral health. 

The mere animal whose intelli e, is, man’s 
ingenuity has trained to accomplish end ing ure 
some thine, little shertof human 1 \ \ \ l lmira- 
tion ; men, women, children, deg 1 to we turn 
from in horror and diseu Le remem if oul 
doing, it is in doing our work they are brought to this condi- 
tion: once in that condition, is i yt a new training of some- 
thing, bred like a beast, that we require of education, if it is 
to develop morality, decency, anything in common with what 
intellect, refined by early teaching, can produce ? 

If—we cannot deny it—there m in this working-day 
world of ours be a great amount of work done by these classes 
for those above them, and indirectly for themselves, entailing a 
state of things sO morally prejudi ‘ial to them, here and 
hereafter; can we, on the other hand, deny that it is the duty 
of the State to take all possible precaution that all is done to 
ameliorate their lot which it is possible to do? We have 
heard statesmen of eminence advocate compulsory education ; 
before we entertain any scheme for this, i » well to 
consider how far we are justified in leaving the question of the 
homes of our hardest workers in a condition which must lead 
to the continued increase of a depravity, which cannot fail to 
breed posit ive crime. There should |} ey ) » trnth ; 
under the be or circumstan ; i } ortion of our 
rh NEP must live a low life; it is for us to raise it to 
the highest level of which it will ; 

STATESMEN WHO BIDE IR TIME 
“ BrinpNess of Death! (cor Emile de Girardin) which, 


oof 'emple Palmerston, who is eighty-one 


rd Cobden, who was 


instead of taking away | 


” 
years old, has removed Ri only sixty-one. 


England is governed by a band of veter tesmen, of whom the 
First Minister is the oldest and most distinguished. Dean Swift 
would have said, indeed, that we live under a government of 
struldbrugs, or “immortals.”” Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, in his 
“ Voyages,” naturally expected that the king of the country, 
being a most judicious prince, would provide himself with a good 


and able councillors. The struldbru 


remember, did not, however, altogether re: caline the anticipations of 
Mr. Gulliver. They had no remembrance of anything but what 
they learned and observed in their youth and middle-age, and 
even that was very imperfect. They forgot the names of persons 
who were their nearest friends and relations. Our struldbrugs 
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cannot be charged with this defect, particularly those reverend 
sages who administer justice in the highest courts of law. | 
Mr. Gulliver noticed«that their only desire was that he should 
give them slumstudask, or “token of remembrance,” which, he 
observes, is a modest way of begging. The king pleasantly rallied 
the distinguished traveller, and wished he could send a couple of 
struldbrugs to Great Britain to arm that people against the fear of 
death. Gulliver would have been “ well content with the trouble 
and expense of transporting them,” but feared that these immortals 
would in time, here as elsewhere, “ engross the civil power, which, 
for want of abilities to manage, must end in the ruin of the 
public.” 

Swift would have been suspected of a bit of sly political satire 
at the expense of the Palmerston Cabinet if he had published the 
“ Voyage to Laputa” in the reign of Queen Victoria. Our Premier 
is eighty-one. Our Foreign Secretary is seventy-three. Our Home 
Secretary is sixty-six. Our Secretary for India, the Lord High 

Chancellor of England, and the Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of L taster are severally sixty-five. 
General is sixty-three. 


” 


The Postmaster- 
The First Lord of the Admiralty is sixty- 
one. ‘These are the junior members of the senior division of the 
Cabinet. In the course of nature, a very few years must thin the 
ranks of those who held office under Earl ee yand took a con- 
Spicuous part in the great Reform straggle. The longevity of 
English peers is such that eldest sons and heirs to great titles 
become not unfrequently grey-haired and elderly men before they 
are called to the Upper House. The present race of English states- 
men is equally long-lived, and we see in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment politicians and subordinate Ministers no longer young, but 
who are kept out of their legitimate inheritince, and consigned to 
the background of com 
better ventilation of the new Houses of Parliament and the im- 
proved healthfalness of modern political life. 

At the head of these elderly young statesmen who “ bide their 
time,” in a frame of mind tending towards mutiny, and bordering 
on disgust, is Mr. Giadstone, 


uparative obscurity, by—shall we say ?—the 


He is fifty-six—seven years older 
than the great Lord Chatham when he broke the power of France 
and became our greatest War Minister, nine years older than the 
second Pitt at his death, and within three years of the age when 
Charles James fox slept by the side of Pitt in Westminster Abbey. 
Canning was but a year older than Gladstone when he died, and 
he was leader of the House of Commons and Prime Minister. It 
is true that the copious eloquence and brilliant fiscal success of the 
Finance Minister who last week held the House of Commons under 
his spell have written, in indelible characters, the name of “ Glad- 
stone” in his country’s annals. Yet, hardly can he help, like 
Prince Henry, puttieg on the Imperial Crown while his father, the 
King, still lives, 


‘é I stay too l ge by t! 1E¢ , IT wear y thee,” 


said King Heury reproachfully. The Prince answered dutifully, 
but we know how jealously he claimed the reversion of this 
‘golden care” and cherished prize. After all, however, Mr. 
Gladstone is not the next in succession to the Premiership. Earl 
Russell is seventy-three, but he is still vigorous; and his claim 
to be at the head of a Liberal Administration could not be disputed 
if our noble Viscount were lost to public life. The leadership of 
the House of Commons if in office, and that of the Liberal party if 
in Opposition, would be all that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could claim so long as Earl Russell takes a part in public affairs. 

“ T wonder whether Mr. Disraeli will ever be Prime Minister of 
this country!” is a remark not unfrequently heard. A few 
Liberals, and here and there a Tory, scout the idea; but in 
so doing betray very scanty political knowledge. The laws of 
political succession, like those of legal preferment, move according 
to a certain well-known and pre-ordained etiquette. When a 
Minister happens to have a weak Solicitor-General, and the 
“cushion” in one of the courts is likely to be vacated, we hear it 
said, “ The Premier will never dare to make So-and-So Chief 
Justice or Chief Baron if the Attorney-General refuses.” But 
when did a Premier ever violate the law of etiquette and legal 
sucession? Mr. Disraeli is leader of the Conservative party in 
the Lower House. He is of the ripe age of sixty years—cheu 
Ffugaces! He has sat in the House of Commons for more than a 
quarter of a century. His leader in the Upper House is sixty-six 
years of age, and if broken health er 

‘¢ The shadow cloaked from head to foot, 

That keeps the keys of all the creeds,” 
should deprive the Conservatives of this great chief, Mr. Disraeli, 
and no one else, we may rely upon it, would be sant for by the 
Queen, and entrusted with the task of forming a Conservative 
administration, in the event of a Conservative majority in the 
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House of Commons. No one need be ashamed to serve under the 
| fourteenth Earl of Derby, when the possessor of a grand old tithe 
_ happens to be at the same time the most dist inguished of liviag 
orators, and the best English ffansiator of Homer. Bat thas 
@ man. of genius like Mr. Disraeli would consent to held « 
subordinate post under any of the common-place peers, whe fi 
the front opposition bench in the Upper House, and who wealé 
find a congenial leader in Lord Malmesbury, is simply incredible. 
Every man of spirit in the kingdom would despise Mr. Disraeli if, 
under the circumstances we have supposed, he were content with 
anything short of the premiersiip. George 1V., on the retirement 
of Lord Liverpool, sounded Mr. Canning on the choice of the new 





premier. The king desired to place a peer at the head ef the 
Government. Mr. Canning, with great spirit, said in that case he 


should retire from the Cabinet. As second minister in Lord 
Liverpool’s administration and leader of the House of Commons, 
ae looked upon the office of Prime Minister of England as his 

“ inheritance,” and vindicated ia his own — the principle of 
direct succession. We do not believe that Queen Victoria would 
venture to offer to Mr. Disraeli the iusult whic h George LV. passed 
upon Mr. Canning, and which he so properly resented. 

Among the Liberal st “ bide their time” under ar 
octogenarian Premier, a sh Ds Premier-presumptive, aad 
half-a-dozen sexagenarian statesmen in possession of the highest 
and best paid offices in the Administration, may be cited Mr. Milner 
Gibson, in his fifty-eighth year, who entered the House of Commons 
and excited great hopes of his future career thirt y years ago, yet 
who is only a member of the Cabinet and Seiden of the “Beard 
of Trade by a sort of political “ fiuke.’” Mr. Cardwell is fifty-twe, 
and has been a member of the House of Commons for nearly « 
quarter of a century, yet he would have been nothing more thar 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to this day but for the 
re uture decease of the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Clarence Paget 

“rising” fifty-four. He is the most successful Secretary to the 
A dmiralty, for a naval officer, that any one remembers, yet his pré 
motion is slow in coming, for he has filled this subordinate post 
since 1859. Mr. Cowper is of the same age as Lord C. Paget, and 
he has sat in the House of Commons for thirty years. Gne need 
not wish him anything but First Commissioner of Works until the 
new Law Courts are built, but the post of metropolitan Aidile 
is not a very brilliant termination to a long political career. 
Mr. Villiers has never been ambitious; so at sixty-three he te 
probably quite contented with the Chairmanship of the Poor Law 
Board, and a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Conservative statesmen who “ bide their time” on the front 
Opposition bench do not suffer rales a régime of primeval and 
antediluvian chiefs. It is their misfortune to sit en permanence ov 
the “ shady side of the Throne.” Sir Fitzroy Kelly has reached 
the mature age of sixty-seven, and has written M.P. after his name 
for thirty years. He goes about like a natural and lawful Lord 
Chief Justice, who has been by some strange freak of fortune 
divorced or kept out of his Court and his “cushion.” The same 
may be said of Mr. Whiteside, who is fifty-nine, and would not be 
unwilling to exchange the anxieties of the Bar and the turmoil of 
the House for the ermine of the Bench. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
is only forty-eight, and has never been anything but Under-Secretary 
of State fora few months. But he must in the course of events 
“come to the front.” Mr. Gathorne Hardy is fifty-one. He is 
another-of the “coming men,” but he has hardly been allowed te 
have an opinion on his side of the House, seeing that Mr. Henley, 
a grave and reverend senior of seventy-two, and Mr. Walpole, « 
solemn and tremulous Constitutionalist of sixty, have preferred 
higher claims to attention. Lord John Manners, a mere “ young 
man” in politics, of forty-seven, must finish our list. 

It is inevitable that a few years will witness a great change ia 
the personnel of English Cabinets, and the substitution of many 
statesmen now little known for those who at present “ flame in the 
forehead” of the civilized world. Let us take comfort in thinking 
that we have men of ripe political knowledge and experience, whe 
have learned the art and practice of constitutional government 
under statesmen of integrity and distinction, and to whose care the 
honour, interests, and happiness of the nation may be safely 
entrusted when our political veterans have in the course of time 


tesmen who 


joined oe 
The dead but sceptred sovrans who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 





ON PARTICULAR DONS. 
Last week we said something of Dons in general ; let us 
® . . te vy? - 
now see a little of one or two special classes of Dons. There 
are, for instance, the High Church and the Low Church Don— 
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the one with attitude of wrist and leg copied from the Anglo- 


Saxon antique, a Benedicite in his mouth, and the Directorium 
Aaglicanum in every twist of his well-brushed hair, and each 
frill and flounce of his “ circular” lawn robe de nuit ; the other 
with a volume of his own sermons—imagination can no further 
go—to administer to unwary freshmen. It has been said 
scofingly, by one who was honoured with not infrequent 
invitations to breakfast by a shining light on the latter side of 
the question, that it always cost him half-a-crown in hard cash, 
to say nothing of the wear and tear of his feelings, while the 
remuneration amounted to a closely-calculated cutlet apiece, 
and a benediction in English on departure—the half-crown 
being a minimum contribution to the inevitable Church 
Missionary plate, which was passed round in place of the cider- 
cup and cigars of more jovial gatherings. 

It is very unfortunate that one of the characteristics of good 
is, that it is liable to be spoken evil of ; and this characteristic 
the decided party Don does his best to develop, whether by 
establishing oratories in superabundant scout-rooms, or by 
preaching the sacramental worthlessness of baptism, and de- 
nouncing choral services and annual dancing, to which last sin 
a certain pulpit is said to have traced the murders committed 
by Palmer. Hence it happens that numbers of men pass off, 
year by year, to enter upon clerical duties, without one word of 
advice, respecting their all-important work, from those who 
have been supposed to be forming them for the battle of life. 
The men who talk with their Dons on such subjects are gene- 
rally men of pronounced views, on one side or the other, seeking 
sympathy from a kindred spirit, and the modest, unformed 
mind meets with little encouragement to open its hesitations, 
and lay bare its weaknesses, and seek to strengthen its stam- 
mering lips, unless it is willing to throw itself into the heat 
and flurry of a controversial party Churchmanship. Good 
men and true were never more needed thgn now, as guides and 
advisers of their younger brethren in our universities, and there 
is happily a supply to meet the need; but something more than 
swordsmanship and courage goes to make a general, and 
earnest moderate men look with a sorrowful eye upon the 
injudicious course of those who might lead toa real success the 
ritualistic revival—telling, as it does, of a heart chastened to 
liturgical perceptions—and, with equal sorrow, on the mental 
straitness of those who might convert to calm Christianity 
the gushing and untempered enthusiasts prostrate before their 
evangelic toes. It may well be-that men of mark in these luke- 
warm days feel themselves called upon to make strenuous 
efforts, and adopt decided courses, to further that which they 
hold for truth; and they may offer sarcastic crowns for convoy 
to him who hath no stomach for the fight; but the responsi- 
bility of impressing extreme views upon the young men exposed 
to the influence of Dons in the University is too great to be 
lightly faced. 

There is the athletic Don, too, and of him we would speak 
with all respect and regard, for he fills a useful place, though 
he sometimes fills it rather too full. Cleanliness is said to be 
next to godliness, and ke is willing to accept that most respect- 
able virtue as the inferior limit; but he has a superior limit, 
too, and it is—training. He cannot believe that the fourth 
commandment contemplates cessation from the labours which 
attend upon that bodily discipline on the Christian Sabbath; 
and since there is a prejudice against taking down a boat on 
the day of rest, he makes it up by trotting out the crew across 
the spring wheat, and over the newly-budding hedges, about 
the time of the University sermon. He will tell men that 
they need not be anxious about the degree, for that always 
comes right some way or other; but he impresses upon them 
constantly the result of his experience, that nothing short of 
steady, regular grind will keep the College boat high on the 
river, or turn out a decent four. Once, at least, in the year he 
is a nuisance to his fellow Dons—on the occasion of the College 
scratch-fours; for when the Boat Club is thus patronized, and 
made a weapon of College success, the men are pretty sure to 
fix their “pewters” at some early hour, which clears the 
lecture-room, and converts the Quad, at half-past nine in the 
morning, into a sort of Rome in flannels after Lake Regillus, 
when some ran north and some ran south, erying, “ The day 
is ours!” 

It is not always that athleticism in a Don takes the form 
cf a boating mania; indeed, there is almost no sphere for the 
development of that passion after a man has taken his degree, 
and ceased to appear in the College boat. The general athlete, 
then, gets through the term as best he may. Fives and rackets 
are useful things to him, and he can live for some time on 
sponge baths and rough towels. There are gymnasia also, and 
assaults of arms, and most men have a convenient sofa to jamp 
on a rainy day, or a pet muscle to develop. Boxing gloves, 

















too, have been known to repose cunningly in the most harmless 
looking places; and sometimes—for no one can say to what he 
may not be driven—the athletic Don takes to reading, to help 
him through the term. As the six, or seven, or eight weeks 
come towards an end, the whiskers are observed to stretch 
lower and lower in the direction of the point of his chin—if he 
be of the generally beardless ones—and the tailor could tell of 
flannel clothes, and the hatter of a nondescript head-dress, which 
no University street may ever see; and the first week of 
vacation finds him an interesting creature in stubbly shagginess, 
singing “God save the Queen” at the top of some col which 
he is taking as a preliminary breather. 

There is, also, the dining Don, a man great at a feast, but 
rare now as a black swan. Him it is a sight to see studying 
the carte, and perhaps there is nothing finer than his perplexity 
when he reads, one after the other :— 


* Supréme de volaille aux truffcs, 
Ris de veau aux épinards, 
Mauviettes A la Princesse,” 


and the pluck with which he cuts the knot, by going in for 
all. His confréve is the connoisseur in wines, who warns the 
stranger on the common-room stairs of one college to stick to 
the Madeira, for there is nothing like it elsewhere, and in 
a certain wainscotted paradise adjures his neighbour to make 
play with the old port, for there are not many bottles left; 
while in passing into the hall of a third college, a friend of 
this Don will hear a husky whisper floating through the dark- 
ness, “ Try the dry hock !” ; 

The tuft-hunter is extinct, like the Dodo. The last few 
specimens were ruthlessly shot down, and the world must now 
wait patiently till some talented naturalist developes an ape ; 
but there is still a tolerably large supply of the wishy-washy 
Don—great in little things, garrulous, fitted best for a male 
Dorcas club, which the confraternity is hereby advised to found, 
with a merciful rule against reporting proceedings. This is a 
kind of man in whose favour one is tempted to extend Long- 
fellow’s “ Named her Minnehaha, Laughing-Water ”’ into 


** Named him Milk-and- Minnehaha 
Named him Laughing Milk-and- Water.” 


And, as extremes meet, there is the Don about town—a disa- 
greeable creature; and the fast, slangy Don—a disreputable. 
These are, fortunately, individuals and not classes, and with them 
we need have nothing todo. May they soon be numbered with 
the dodo Don. And Dons there are who know of no interest 
beyond their littered rooms, whose eye and brain are alike enfee- 
bled by nightly porings over their own pet abominations, and to 
whom a vacation or a call is an unmitigated nuisance; men who 
scarcely know to what year of grace the world has come, and who 
retain the pre-Adamite cut of collar and shoe. These men have 
their use and their reward, the one—and let us hope the other— 
great. Lastly—for it is time to come to an end—there is a large 
and ever-increasing number of Dons, who remember their young 
days, and can live them over again in a purified form in the 
lives of those around them; who retain a vivid recollection of 
the trials and temptations of their earlier course, and the scant 
supply of straw with which their bricks were made; men to 
whom it is the greatest satisfaction in life to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing something more than instil mathematics into 
the heads, and classics into the hearts, of those within their 
reach. 








OVER-STOCKED PROFESSIONS. 


Ir schoolboys were given to moralizing—which, happily, is 
not their habit—what a gloomy inference they might draw 
from the opening lines of Horace’s first satire. At the 
age of fifteen or sixteen—just about the time when the bent of 
their youthful minds is being watched by fathers anxious to 
ascertain what line of life their sons may follow with best 
advantage—precisely at this critical moment, young gentlemen 
of the fifth form learn, on the highest authority, that whatever 
vocation a man may choose, he will assuredly regret his selec- 
tion. “No one,” says the old poet-philosopher, “lives content 
with his lot.” The soldier, wearied by the rigid discipline of 
his service, calls the merchant a lucky fellow. The merchant 
on board his own vessel (there were no charter-parties in the 
days of Mwcenas), during a sou’-wester, deplores his fate and 
regrets that he didn’t enter the army. The lawyer, bored by 
fussy clients, sighs for a farmer’s life and rural felicity, while 
the farmer, coming up to town on business for a few days, 
thinks city folk the happiest people going. 

Nineteen centuries have passed since Horace ridiculed this 
species of discontent in elegant hexameters. Is the censure 
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inapplicable now? Do we not daily hear of men bewailing 
the cruel fate which made them doctors or sailors—which 
chains them to the desk or clogs them in the turnip-field ? 
Out of twenty gentlemen who are called to the Bar, we venture 
to assert that at least fifteen would select some other occupation 


if they had a chance, and the same thing might be said of | 


every modern profession. Perhaps in these days there is some 
excuse for such dissatisfaction. The Pagan malcontents had, 
at least, the opportunity of trying their luck again, but refused 
it. Nolint: atqui licet esse beatos. Unfortunately, the gods 
do not extend that privilege to modern grumblers. If we find 
ourselves in a wrong groove of work, there we must remain, 
for the mistake is generally discovered too late to enable us to 
slide into another channel. Even when this feat is accom- 
plished, ten to one we find ourselves in a worse plight than 
before. The stoutest hearts, the soundest heads, the most un- 
flagging industry, although they may go far to promote success 
in any pursuit, will by no means always ensure it. The battle 
of life, particularly among the educated upper classes in the 
country, is daily becoming more and more arduous. It would 
be absurd to ascribe this fact to any lack of ability or zeal on 
the part of men whose time and energies are as a rule far 
better spent than those of their grandfathers. Let octogenarians 
preach as they will against the follies of the present generation, 
it is, on the whole, steadier, soberer, and more earnest than 
that which preceded it. There is less idleness, less gambling, 
less drinking, less recognised licentiousness than there was a 
century ago. Perhaps, indeed, it is to this very reformation of 
our national habits that we may trace those difficulties which 
now beset young men in every profession. The race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, but assuredly, 
the fewer competitors there are, the better it is for those 
who contend. In former days, when the majority of men lived 
fast and freely, a resolute worker had it all his own way. ‘The 
number of those who entered for the great prizes of life was 
limited. Many turned aside from the struggle or were content 
with humbler aims. It was the old story of Tom Idle and 
Frank Goodchild, on Hogarth’s canvas. ‘Tom is a shocking 
scapegrace—neglects his work, gets into trouble, and is finally 
cleared off the with a rope round his neck. His 
brother-’prentice sticks to business with praiseworthy attention, 
prospers in due time, and becomes lord mayor. But if Tom 
[dle had perchance belied his name, reformed his habits, and 
become a respectable common councilman, who could have pre- 
dicted that the object of Mr. Goodchild’s ambition would have 
been realized ? No doubt the latter gentleman deserved success, 
but if his comrade had done so, too, it might not have been 
won so easily. 

The parable is an old and simple one, but it may serve to 
illustrate our meaning. In modern England we have fewer 
idlers and more workers than ever. Men live longer and 
continue active in business up toa much later age than they 
used to do. The consequence is that—to adopt a familiar 
expression—the openings for young practitioners are extremely 
rare, and even those who have attained to middle life are still 
obliged to bide their time. Nor is this all. Education has 
made such rapid strides during this century, and ambition is so 
rife not only among the commercial classes, but even with 
those engaged in petty trade, that the sons of wealthy 
merchants and shopkeepers are constantly sent to public 
schools and to the Universities, where they associate, on equal 
terms, with men far above them in the social scale. The result 
of course is a distaste for the humbler but more profitable 
occupation of their parents. They leave college, some indeed 
with a brilliant future before them, but chiefly to swell the 
melancholy ranks of briefless barristers, cure-less parsons, and 
doctors without practice, whom all the world pities, but no one 
knows exactly how to help. That talent should take pre- 
cedence of mediocrity is neither a cause for surprise nor 
complaint. We are not all born to be bishops, or lord 
chancellors, or Court physicians. But in the present over- 
crowded state of the professional world, it is impossible to 
suppose that there are not thousands of men kept in the back- 
ground by some mere accident of fortune, which we all know 
will sometimes make or mar a destiny. One remarkable 
mistake is constantly made by the public in seeking the 
assistance of a professional man. They imprudently assume 
that their interests will be best promoted by employing some- 
body whom every one else employs. The fallacy of this 
course becomes at once apparent when we remember that the 
attention which a lawyer or medical man can afford to bestow 
upon a particular case must diminish in inverse proportion 
with the number of his clients or patients. Many a brief is 
carelessly perused; many a patient is neglected, from the sheer 
incapacity of a busy man to undertake all the duties with 


course, 


which he is intrusted—duties which a less famous, and con- 
sequently less occupied, practitioner would have been much 
better prepared to discharge. We select these examples for 
illustration because they are instances of work which it would 
be impossible for their authors to depute. As for the other 
professions, it is well known that a large practice simply 
means a large staff of assistants, who frequently are mere 
machines in the hands of their employer—the labour falling to 
their share, the credit to his. Perhaps no one has more 
temptation to adopt this entrepreneur line of business than 
the architect. Of his. art, the public are, as a rule, extremely 
ignorant, and what share he may have had in the preparation 
of his plans his clients never care to inquire. On the other 
hand, he can always secure at the shortest notice any number 
of clerks, who, from the faintest suggestions, can work out a 
very presentable design. The matter thus resolves itself into 
a question of capital, and he who can afford to keep up the 
largest office is often esteemed the greatest genius. 

If our object were to demonstrate the character of individual 
professions, it would not be difficult to multiply examples of 
this akuse. As it is, we can only deplore the fact that thou- 
sands of young men are annually attempting to qualify them- 
selves for vocations by the practice of which few can hope to 
obtain even a bare subsistence. Sooner or later a reaction 
must take place. If every well-to-do tradesman is to bring up 
his son to a profession, and if that son expects to educate his 


| children to a pitch of refinement which will disdain the base 


transactions of commercial life, it follows that in course of 
time there will be, inthe ordinary acceptation of the word, more 
gentlemen in England than we know what to do with. The 
most melancholy part of the picture is that the next generation 
of these gentlemen will have nothing but their gentility to sub- 
sist on. A University education is a capital thing in its way, 
but the necessaries of life are of prior importance. It is by no 
means an uncommon thing to hear men lament that a false 
ambition has placed them in a line of life which necessitates 
their waiting long and patiently for pecuniary profits, without 
the means which might render such ‘a delay tolerable. Many 
suppose that by adopting a humbler but more remunerative 
pursuit, this awkward predicament may be avoided. There is 
an impression, for instance, in certain quarters, that the occu- 
pation of a merchant, though socially inferior to the hberal 
professions, must speedily ensure a comfortable competency, if 
not a handsome fortune. This is really a delusion. It is 
almost as difficult to find an “opening” for a young man in 
the city as elsewhere. The interest required to secure a good 
berth in a sound house of business, exceeds that which a few 
years ago sufficed to obtain a clerkship in the Treasury. 
Among successful traders of the last century, some, we are 
often told, began their career with half-a-crown. Those days 
have long since passed. To make money now, money is 
required, and few attain to even moderate wealth in the com- 
mercial world, who do not possess, at the outset of their career, 
either capital or a fair mercantile connection. It is really 
no subject for joking. The Church is full, the Bar is full, the 
army is full, the medical profession is full, the city is full, 
Government offices are full to repletion. What is to become 
of Young England? The present century has been prolitic of 
inventions, Can nobody suggest a new profession ? 


oo 





OVER-TAXED BRAINS. 
Human life is in many respects worth more now than it was a 
hundred years ago. We no longer, as a rule, eat and drink to 


| excess, as our ancestors did ; we do not invite apoplexy by covering 





or softening of the brain, or imbecility, or madness. 


our heads with a cap of dead hair, and swathing our throats in 
folds of unnecessary linen; our sanitary arrangements are a 
hundredfuld better, and our town-dwellers see much more of the 
country, and taste much more of the countryair. Yet it is certain 
that nervous disorders are greatly on the increase, and it is to be 
feared that the excitement of modern life is introducing new 
maladies while removing old. A physician of the early or middle 
Georgian era said that a large proportion of the deaths of 
Englishmen was due to repletion. The proportion under that 
head is now very much less; but what we have gained in one 
direction we have lost in another. Among the intellectual and 
mercantile classes of the present day, the greatest danger to life is 
from nervous exhaustion. We make too serious and too incessant 
demands on the most delicate part of our structure, and the 
whole fabric gives way under paralysis, or heart complaint, 
Disease of 


the heart is constantly sweeping off our men of intellect, and the 


vast size of cur modern lunatic asylums, - together with the 
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frequent necessity of adding to their number, is a melancholy proof 
of the over-wroucht state of a large part of the population. The 
lamentable suicide on Sunday of Admiral Fitzroy brings us face to 
face with the depressing fact that modern civilization is a brilliant 
bat a relentless despot, to whom, in some shape or other, our 
foremost men are called upon to render up their lives. The 
evidence given at the inquest brings out the pitiable story with 
only too great clearness, At sixty years of age, while still pre- 
serving the external appearance of a man ten years younger, 
he who had saved so many lives from the perils of the deep, 
was brought to that pass of profound mental wretchedne:s and 
depression that self-inflicted death seemed the only haven of relief 
from the sheer misery of being. It is, perhaps, not unworthy of 
note, that Admiral Fitzroy was a near relative of the famous Lord 
Gastlereagh, who committed suicide in a very similar mavner. It 
may be, that there is a tendency to this form of insanity in the 
family, since it is well known that such a predisposition may 
lurk in the blood, and reveal itself from time to time in repeated 
acts of self-murder. But it is more probable that, in Admiral 
Fitzroy’s as in Lord Castlereagh’s case, the origin of the suicidal 
madness is to be traced to brain-disturbance resulting from over- 
work. The Prime Minister gave way under the toil and respon- 
sibility of guiding sucha country as England through one of the 
most difficult crises of her history—a task rendered the more 
difficult by the unpopularity of his ac.s among the masses of the 
people. The scientific man has been worn out by the weight of 
eontinual cares resulting from his post meteorological officer of 
the Board of Trade. Both succumbed to demands which they 
had probably not the physical strenyt to answer beyond a certain 
point. In the case of Admiral Fitzroy, we see laid out before us 
on the inquest all the steps by which the melancholy result was 
reached. He had been a handsome man, with a fine, vigorous 
presence, a genial manner, and an amiable disposition. With the 
accumulating pressure of his work—which, it should be recollected, 


tnvolved calculations of the utmost nicety, whereon the safety of 


many hives depended—ie became depressed in spirits, peculiar in 
manner, redaced in person. He acquired that terrible inability to 
sleep which is one of the most dreadfal of those means by which 
Natrre avenges the abuse of the mental powers ; and he was forced 
to tske opium at night—at one tim? to an extent which threatened 
serions consequences. The right side of the heart became weak in 
itz action ; the brain showed symptoms of paralysis ; his medical 
attendant dreaded the advent of insanity, and warned him that he 
soust refrain from work ; his servants noticed that he gave strange 
and inappropriate answers to questions ; his friends remarked that 
he could not make up his mind on any subject, which he admitted 
to be the case; he had noises in the ears and twitchings of the 
hands. His intimate friend, Captain Maury, told him that he 
unie force,’ meaning nervous power. In other 
words, the subt 


“wanted dyn 
e organization of nerves and brain was worn out, 
or, perbaps we should rather say, plunged into a state of abnormal 
and terrible excitement, in which the perceptions became confused, 
and nothing remained clear but the pain and hopelessness of life, 
Then the desperate hand was raised ayainst its own existence, and 
we read the terinination of the story in the verdict of “‘ Temporary 
Tnsanity.”. And much the same story must, doubtless, be told of 
the other suicide of the week, Mr. Prescott, the banker. 

That men of intellech are peculiarly liable to mental disease 
might be safely supposed, without any direct evidence, from the 
very nature of intellect and the work it has to perform. Genius, 
whether it exhibit itself in literature, art, or science, is the result 
ef a peculiar fineness and sensitiveness of the nervors system, 
without which great men would be nothing more than ordinary 
men, and having which they are often martyrs as well as con- 
querors. The possession of this delicate and subtle framework 
enables them to perceive what others would pass over ; but it also lays 
them open to shocks and jars of which the more robust would not 
be conscions. Too oftenin the end, if not in the beginning, genius, 
asa witty I’rench author once said, “is a disease of the nerves,” 
The brain becomes unnaturally sharpened, and eats into itself. The 
whole physique suffers from the undue strain on its most exquisite 
part. The etherial spirit that sits within this mesh of nerves, and 
arteries, and fibres, suilers with the suffering of that marvellous 
mechanism on which it is dependent for its earthly existence. 
Bhe same week in which we hear of Admiral Fitzroy’s suicide 
brings us news of General Kmety expiring, prematurely old, at fifty, 
Swift sying in moody mania—Sir Isaac Newton with intellect 
temporarily shattered — Johnson oppressed by thick-coming 
fancies—Cowper overcome by them—Sir Walter Scott excited to 
such a pitch of mental activity that he “could not leave off 
thinking,’ and moved about among familiar scenes with a sense of 
ghostly unreality—Southey strack down from his height of 
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literary fame into mere imbecility—Buckland smitten in his 
strength — Laman Blanchard, Haydon, and Hugh Miller 
perishing by their own hands—these are only a few instances 
of that fate which so often overtakes men of unusual powers. 
And to these must be added seW@ral case 
in which, without the mind being at all affected, our prominent 
statesmen, such as Lord Herbert and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
have died prematurely from exhaustion. The fact is that much is 
expected from those to whom much has been given. They become 
committed to work which cannot be divided, and they fall as much 
in the service of their country as though they had perished on the 
field of battle or the sinkin k 
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OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
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Tut May term has set in with a burst of brightness and beauty 
such as few May terms have seen. It was still winter when last 
term ended, with perpetual snow storms, and now we find our- 
selves suddenly plunged into croquet and nightingales. It is 
unfortunate that the present term, which has been chesen by 
universal consent as the time for.the more important college ex- 
aminations, should be the one in which nature does all she can to 
tempt men not towork. The public schools find that cricket takes 
®& larger hold upon boys’ minds than the coming examination 
before the holidays ; and in this, as in other ways, the University 
perpetuates the tradition of the schools. There will not be so 
much to distract men this term as there was in the corresponding 
term of last year, when the Prince and Princess overturned the 
plans made by the more prudent seniors, and came down upon 
us exactly when we onght to have been in the fall swing of work ; 
but the temptations to idleness will no doubt prove sufficiently 
irresistible to the muscular or the dreamy undergraduate. It was 
said long ago in the University pulpit, in Symond d’Kwes’s time, 
that Alma Mater might indeed be meter ariium, but she was 
undoubtedly noverca virtutum ; and really the spectacle presented 
to a moderately thoughtful eye at this time of the year is 
enough to suggest that the University now contrives to play the 
stepmother to the arts too. In ordinary terms, men are supposed 
to work up to half-past one or so, and then tuke whatever exercise 
they may specially delight in, and dine from halfpast four to balf- 
past five or six, according to the different customs of different 
colleges, accomplishing a good amount of work in the evening. 
But now college halls are put at two p.m. for boating men, because 
the boats go down in the evening; and so such men cut their 
morning’s work short in order to have some fresh air before dinner, 
and stroll down after dinner to see what is going on at the cricket- 
crounds, and in various ways kill valuable time, till the hour for 
the boats arrives ; and then, late in the evening, they may be seen 
trooping back into college in flannels, under the evident impression 
that it is much too late to begin work for that nicht, while some 
eloquently urge the seductive theory thet a man ought not to try 
his brain after considerable physical exertion. 

The term can searcely be said to have begun as yet, so far as any 
imp: rtant University proceedings are concerned. One or two 
ser.ous questions are to be raised in the course of the few weeks 
which are left us, in consequence of the late Easter of this 
year ; but as yet they have not heen mooted. ‘Uhe Vice-Chancellor 
has appointed Professor Tyndall as Sir Robert Rede’s Lecturer, 
and as the Professor has chosen a subject on which he is supposed 
to be very strong, namely, * Radiation,” the lecture is looked 
forward to with much interest. Last year the Astronomer Royal 
was the lecturer, and the subject was “ Recent Total Eelipses of 
the Sun.” The University owes this agreeable and useful diversion, 
when everybody goes to the Senate-house in best clothes, to one of 
Henry VIIL’s Chief Justices, and the late Commission put it on 
its present footing. Professor Tyndall’s lecture is on Tuesday, 
May 16, at half-past two. 

The election to the Rectory of Ovington takes place next Wed- 
nesday, and four hours are allowed for the poll, which will be 
more burgensium (by written cards presented in the Senate House 
to the Vice-Chancellor and his assessors), and is expected to pro- 
duce a lively contest. A large number of candidates have appeared, 
in addition to those mentioned a fortnight ago ; but it is unnecessary 
to give any further list, as the struggle will probably lie between 
three of those gentlemen. A candidate has since appeared—and 
disappeared, for while we write we learn that he has retired—who 
would certainly have succeeded if the resident members of the 
Senate were independent of such ties as personal acquaintance or 
friendship with other candidates, namely, Mr. Guillemard, late 
Fellow of Pembroke, and now Head Master of the Royal School of 
Armagh. Mr. Guillemard distinguished himself in 1838 (Lord 
Lyttelton and Dr. Vaughan’s year), when he took a double-tirst, and 
afterwards carried off the Gosse Divinity Scholarship, and the 
Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholarship. There is a feeling in the University 
that it would be better if such patronage as the Rectory of 
Ovington could be given simply to the most distinguished man, 
independently of all private claims of friendship ; and considering 
that it is the only living worth having which this University has at 
its disposal, it does seem a pity to give it on any but public 
grounds. That a man wishes to get married, or that he is tired of 
coaching, or that he hasbeen fifteen years in orders and is still only 
a curate, are not reasons which should move a University when 
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such a man as Mr. Guillemard comes forward, and asks for what 
will provide him leisure for useful literary pursuits. The popula- 
tion of Ovington is so small, that if a man of literary mark were put 
there he would have an opportunity of doing credit to his 
University, and of benefiting the world at large. 

An overwhelming congregation of graduates and undergraduates 
assembled at the University church on Sunday afternoon to hear 
Dr. Vaughan, who has again been appointed select preacher. It 
was impossible not to think of the very different motives which 
attracted an equally large crowd when Professor Kingsley preached 
his remarkable sermon on “ David” last term—the printed ser- 
mons, by the way, are marked by the omission or modification of 
several of the Professor's most startling utterances, though he gives 
the book to the world without a line of explanation or preface. Dr. 
Vaughan was, as usual, faultless in style and manner, and his 
subject (the “ wood, hay, stubble,” “ the work burned, the work- 
man saved”) was one which in his hands could not but arrest the 
attention of both young and old among his special audience. There 
was one part of his sermon, however, which has been exposed to 
a criticism to which his words are not generally subject, namely, 
an accusation of vagueness and want of practical meaning—almost 
of practical truth. In speaking of a young man’s choice of profes- 
sion, he said that instead of being guilty of “ false compliment ”— 
not a felicitous phrase in the pulpit from such a master of felicity 
—he (Dr. Vaughan) must openly declare his opinion that some 
professions afford exceedingly small opportunities for doing good ; 
in fact, that any good done by men engaged in them is done by 
stealth, as it were—in spite of the profession, not because of it : 
whereas in the case of other professions,a man is doing good 
whenever he exercised his professional functions. If this were 
carried to what seems to be its logical consequences, the result 
would be that certain professions—what they are the preacher did 
not say, and it would be invidious to supply his omission—would be 
left entirely to men who have no desire to do good in their genera- 
tion. It was a singularly lame conclusion to a singularly beautiful 
sermon. 

The Ramsden Sermon, an annual sermon on “ Church Extension 
over the Colonies and Dependencies of the British Empire,” is to 
be preached by the Rev. R. Macktay, of Sidney Sussex College. 
It is generally supposed that a colonial bishop can preach this 
sermon with greater emphasis than any home clergyman, and 
accordingly such men as the Bishops of New Zealand, Melbourne, 
Honolulu, and Orange River, and Archdeacon Mackenzie (before 
he became bishop), have been chosen in past years. Mr. Mackray 
has no doubt n selected to preach in consequence of his ex- 
pected promotion to the bishopric of Rupert’s Land, to which he 
will be cousecrated as soon as the Crown lawyers can come toa 
satisfactory determination respecting the proper course to be 
pursued in the matter of Letters Patent. 

There have been a large number of candidates up for the minor 
scholarships at Trinity and St. John’s during the past week. The 
tuters of some of the colleges seem to be very doubtful whether the 
open-scholarship system works on the whole better than the old 
arrangement, by which men entered at some definite college before 
competing for its scholarships. A new class of men has now sprung 
up, who may be called scholarship-hunters ; their occupation is 
to go in for scholarships at the different colleges in succession, 
according to the time at which each examination goes on, and so 
the small colleges are flooded with candidates who have failed at 
Trinity and St. John’s, and will fail at various other colleges before 
they eventually vanish or settle down. The Triposes, too, show 
conclusively that the scholars so selected are not by any means the 
best men of their respective years, as far as eventual success is 
concerned. 

The first congregation for incepting M.A.’s was held on April 27, 
in the presence of a tolerable number of spectators, and amid 
perfect silence from the galleries. Silence is no doubt preferable 
to duiness ; and it isa trait as commendable as unusual in the 
undergraduate to say nothing if he cannot say anything good. There 
have of Jate been one or two very senseless exhibitions of dulness 
combined with uproarious noise on the part of the galleries; and as 
noise in the Senate House is scarcely endurable even when accom- 
panied by wit, it becomes utterly insufferable when the men have 
nothing to say for themselves. On one occasion lately, the noise 
was so meaningless and so annoying, that the Regius Professor of 
Laws, who happened to be presenting a man for a degree, after 
appealing in vain to the Vice-Chancellor to interfere, turned round 
and gave the galleries a little of his mind in a very unmistakable 
manner. 

The idea of a “ cheap college” is still being pressed outside the 
University, and Iam glad to see that your Oxford correspondent is 
of my opinion, that such a scheme could not work. The late 
principal of Codrington College, Barbados, writes to the Guardian 
in favour of it, relating his own experience in support of his views ; 
but the most that he proposes to save by rigid economy is a pound 
or two in the course of the year. He suggests a common break- 
fast, as wellas a common dinner, a plan which, I believe, is at 
present worked at one of the Oxford halls. It would be a most 
unwise thing to stamp theological students as different from other 
men, and so to forward the progress of the unfortunate belief of the 
present day that Holy Orders are meant for those who can do no 
better. 

Since writing the above respecting the contest for Ovington, I 
am informed that Mr. Crosse has withdrawn, not considering his 
chance sufficiently good to warrant him in putting men to the 
expense of coming up to vote for him, althotigh he was one of the 








chief favourites. The expression, more burgensium, which ¥ 
explained above, is open to some doubt as to its proper inter 
pretation ; for, by recent legislation, members of the Senate may 
vote for burgesses by merely sending up voting-papers, properly 
filled in. More burgensium must probably be held to mean, 
according to the old custom of electing burgesses, 7. ¢., by a peisonal 
vote. 
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Tue author of a book lately published upon the Church’s 
work in our large towns, observes that in consequence of the 
size of many of the dioceses it is almost an impossibility for 
any bishop, however indued with zeal, piety, and energy, 
effectually to carry on the work of administration. This idea 
we have found indorsed by almost every minister of the Chureh 
of England, with whom we have conversed on the subject, and 
there could hardly be a better illustration of this difficulty than 
the diocese of Winchester. Stretching from the south side of 
the Thames through Lambeth and Southwark to the extremity 
of the Isle of Wight, it comprises in its enormous population 
almost every class of society, and embraces most of the trades, 
manufactures, and professions. In it we find the quiet cathe- 
dral city, with its numerous body of clergy and splendid 
scholastic and charitable endowments, and population 
which for social position is equal to any in the kingdom. 
There are the towns of Portsmouth and Southampton, the 
one with its ever busy naval arsenal, its large garrison and 
maritime population, where, notwithstanding all the wealth 
which flows from the government alone into the hands 
of soldiers and sailors, the poverty is so oppressive that 
the ordinary annual rate for the relief of the poor is nearly 
double what an equalized poors’-rate need have been over the 
counties of Lancaster and Shropshire, for the maintenance of 
those thrown out of work in the worst part of the cotton 
famine; without any supplementary aid from the benevolence 
of the nation at large. In the town of Southampton again, 
with a maritime population possibly as large as that of 
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Portsmouth, although employed in the merchant service, 
{ poors -rate of 
hat of Ports- 


same value 


we find a far less amount of poverty, the 
the union being scarcely more than one-half t 
mouth, upon an annual rental of about th vale 
Again we have the picturesque Isle of Wight, with its 
well-to-do inhabitants, its splendid mansions and villas, 


sons of more than independent 


generally inhabited by pe 
means, with its poors’-rate scarcely more than one-third, and 
its rental nearly double, that of the Portsmouth union. 
There is also the camp of Aldershot spreading around it the 
demoralization, which seems to a certain degree inevitable 
wherever large numbers of the military are congregated 
Then there are the agricultural portions stretching from Alton, 
through Andover, Whitchurch, Romsey, and Stockbridge, until 
they reach the sea at Bournemouth, having a population almost 
purely agricultural, and possessing in their habits and manner 
of living peculiarities totally distinct from the other districts 
we have named. Again there are the towns of Godalming 
and Guildford, and others of the same class, half inhabited by 
a wealthy population aud half by the labouring classes ; 
towns which are to a certain extent under the influence of the 
wealth of the metropolis, and possess an amount of affluence 
which would appear to place the whole district above poverty, 
and yet singularly enough have a heavier poors’-rate than, 
with a few exceptions, any of the towns 1n our manufacturing 
districts. As we come nearer London, the signs of poverty 
appear to diminish, and the dwellings we meet vith indi- 
cate to a greater extent, by their splendour and appoint- 
ments, their vicinity to the wealthiest capital in the world. 
When, however, we arrive at the northern parts of the 
Lambeth and Southwark, a very dif- 
Here muy he found, 
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extensive boroughs of 
ferent view presents itself to the eye. 
crammed into squalid alleys and courts, a dense population 
immeasurably too numerous for the habitations they occupy; 
where honesty and dishonesty, the most bare-faced vice and 
the strigtest morality are seething together; the good utterly 
ineffective on the bad, while the bad too frequently 1s found 
recruiting its ranks from the good. Here, to quote the 
words of Dr. Letheby, when describing a sister locality 
on the north side of the Thames,—‘ To say nothing of 
the too frequent oceurrence of what may be considered a 
necessitous overcrowding; where the husband, the wife, and 
the young family of four or five children are crammed into one 


miserably small, ill-conditioned room; there are numeroug 
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instances where adults of both sexes, belonging to different 
families, are lodging in the same room, regardless of all the 
common decencies of life, and where from three to five grown- 
up men and women, with a train or two of children, are 
accustomed to herd together, like brute beasts or savages ; where 
all the offices of nature are performed in the most public and 
offensive manner, and where every human instinct of propriety 
and decency is smothered. Like my predecessors, I have seen 
grown-up persons, of both sexes, sleeping in common with 
their parents; brothers and sisters, cousins, and even the 
casual acquaintance of a day’s tramp, occupy the same filthy 


bed of rags; a woman suffering from travail in the midst of 


males and females of different families that tenant the same 
room ; where birth and death go hand in hand, where the 
child newly-born, the patient cut down from fever, and the 
corpse waiting for interment have no separation from each 
other or the rest of the inmates. Amongst the many cases to 
which I have alluded, there are some that have commanded 
my attention by reason of their unusual depravity—cases 
where from three to four adults of both sexes were often 
sleeping in the same bed.” 

As it would be impossible to do justice to so many different 
subjects requiring investigation within reasonable limits, we 
propose to divide our description of the diocese of Winchester 
into four articles—the present on the cathedral city, with a 
slight sketch of the agricultural districts; the second, on Ports- 
mouth and its, garrison, especially inquiring into the state of 
morality and religion in the navy; and the third and fourth, on 
the boroughs of Lambeth and Southwark: leaving Aldershot 
until we come to what we shall have to say about the army. 

To begin, then, with the cathedral city of Winchester. It would 
be difficult to name in England a town, notwithstanding the 
military stationed in it, in which a greater amount of respect- 
ability of life and manners is discernible—a fact doubtless to be 
attributed to the very large proportion of the clergy, both of the 
Church of England and Dissenters, residing in it. Another 
fact, also well worthy of honourable mention, is the good under- 
standing which appears to exist between the Protestant sects who 
work amicably together on all subjects affecting the general 
good, without any of the miserable jealousy and bickerings so 
frequently fonnd in other towns where the proportion of the 
clergy to the laity is as great as it is in Winchester. In this 
respect a vast reformation has taken place in the present 
generation, for, some thirty or forty years since, a greater 
amount of discord, both on religious and municipal subjects, 
existed in Winchester than perh: aps in any other cathedral 
city in the kingdom. The clergy of the Church of England, 
uniting with the town Corporation, appeared to set at detiance 
all ideas of reform in the different wealthy charities of the 
city, and the Dissenters living in it seem to have been treated 
as a body with the smallest possible courtesy and considera- 
tion. The Dissenters submitted to this treatment without 
any very indignant remonstrance for some years, when, at 
last, a Congregationalist minister, of the name of Thorn, a 
man of great ability and energy, took up his pen, not only in 
defence of his co-sectarians, in a worldly, but also in a the - 
logical point of view. It may, perhaps, be objected, that he did 
this with too much acrimony; but it must be remembered, on 
the other hand, under what provocation he wrote, and also how 
gross was the malappropriation of the many valuable clerical, 
scholastic, and charitable endowments of the city. On the 
latter subject, several independent members of the Church of 
England began to side with Mr. Thorn, and different com- 
binations were made in order to sce if it were not practicable 
to restore these institutions to the uses for which they had been 
intended by the benevolent founders. At first, their efforts were 
treated with silent contempt, their opponents no doubt believing 
that the position they held was impregnable. But, as the 
power and numbers of the reformers gradually increased till their 
proportions became formidable, another system of defence was 
adopted. The town authorities threatened legal proceedings 
in this world, while their clerical friends in the cathedral 
body promised, as the punishment of the rebellion, eternal 
perdition in the next. Though the latter argument had 
not much weight, and it appears to have been treated with 
unqualified ci ontempt by the reformers, the threat of proceed- 
ings in the Court of Chancery alarmed them considerably, for 
not only were their adversaries comprised of the w ealthiest 
inhabitants and dignitaries of the town, but their costs would 
be paid out of the funds they held in trust for the different 
charities they so ianeahiy mismanaged and misappropriated, 
while all the expense incurred by the reformers would have to 
be paid from their own resources. For some years the matter 
lay in abeyance till the appointment of the present bishop 
to the see. Without appearing to take any very direct action 
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in the matter, as the older members of the cathedral body who 
had been appointed by his predecessor died off, he appointed 
others, of far more liberal views, to fill the vacant posts, and, 
in a short time, the reformers found themselves joined by 
more than one clergyman of the Established Church, of energy 
and ability. Again, many of the more enlightened members 
of the town Corporation, becoming convinced of the malversa- 
tion of the charitable funds of the city, joined in the movement, 
and meetings were held and funds collected to carry out the 
object of the reformers. 

To go at any length into the history of the struggles which 
took place between those in power and their opponents would 
occupy a far greater amount of space thar is at our disposal ; 
suffice it to say, that the side of truth and justice prevailed, 
and that to a very considerable extent most of the charities 
appear to have been restored to their original uses, not ex- 
cepting the hospital of St. Cross. Among these institutions 
in the city itself, the two principal appear to be Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s House. The latter is now under the 
management of trustees, and the funds, which are vastly 
increased since the time of the original founder, support a 
greater number than he ever contemplated. Of the hospital of 
St. Cross and its unenviable notoriety we must be permitted to 
make a fewremarks. Never was there a charity whose original 
statutes, describing the uses for which it was intended, were 
worded with less ambiguity, and perhaps there is not a 
charitable institution in England whose funds had been more 
completely perverted from the intentions of the founder. How 
it could have been possible for any human ingenuity to 
misunderstand phraseology such as the following appears 
almost incredible. Debtors, in his charter, distinctly says :— 


*‘ Now the manner of the service and constitution made by me - 
this :—Thirteen poor men, so reduced in strength that they ca 
scarcely, or not atall, support themselves without the aid of an other’ 
(‘‘ Ita viribus attenuati ut vix aut nunquam s ine alterius amminiculo 
se valeant sustentare’’) “ shall remain in the same hospital constantly, 
to whom necessary clothing, provided by the prior of the establish- 
ment, shall be given, and beds fit for their infirmities. eee 
besides these thirteen poor men, one hundred other poor persons, as 
deserving as can be found, and more indigent, shall be received at the 
hour of dinner L. L.. We farther enjoin you compassionately to 
impart all other assistance, according to the means of the House, to 
the needy of every de scription, preserving in all things the canonical 
jurisdicti ion of the Bishop of Winchester, by whom the prior shall 
always be appointed.’ 


That regulations so simple, pious, and benevolent as these, 
and so purely catholic in their intentions, could by any 
possibility have so degenerated that Lord North should be 
able to present his son, the late Earl of Guildford, with the 
mastership of the hospital, leaving the enormous income, minus 
a trifle expended on the relief to a few poor individuals, 
entirely at his personal disposal, seems incredible. Never- 
theless, so it was, and great were the difficulties thrown 
in the way of those who wished to restore the institution to 
something like its original purposes. This, fortunately, they 
have in great part accomplished, but only at such cost as 
reduced the available assets of the present trustees in a very 
serious manner. ‘l'’o give our readers an idea of the gross 
malversation of funds which had been practised in this charity, 
we may mention what we find stated upon good authority, 
that the Eail of Guildford pocketed for his shi are of the endow- 
ment £10,000 a year—a sum which, according to the parlia- 
mentary returns of 1861, exceeds by £600 a year the whole 
amount expended for the relief of the poor in the thirty-two 
parishes comprising the Winchester union. 

While at Winchester, a subject was brought under our 
notice, which has since been referred to in the Lancet and 
Daily News, and which goes far to show that there is yet room 
for reform in the administration of the charities of Winchester. 
The office of secretary and house surgeon to the County Hos- 
pital having become vacant, advertisements were issued in the 
public journals inviting candidates for the appointment to send 
in their testimonials. Several did so, and some three or four 
of the more eligible were chosen from the number, from whom 
one was to be selected. Of these, one gentleman especially 
brovght forward testimonials so favourable and so superior 
to the others as to professionable requirements, that there 
appeared at first sight not the slightest doubt that he would 
be chosen for the appointment. Being introduced to the 
committee who had the selection of the candidates, and after 
receiving a compliment on his testimonials, the three following 
questions were asked him :— 

Are you a member of the Church of England ? 

Have you been confirmed ? 

Are you a communicant ? 

To the two first he answered in the affirmative, to the 








latter in the negative, and he was immediately informed that 
he could not be elected. If this decision was come to in 
pursuance of any old by-law or custom of the hospital, there is 
some excuse for the committee. At the same time, according 
to our notions of justice in the present day, the sooner a rule 
of the kind is altered the better. It is but right to add, 
that among those who refused to admit the validity of such an 
objection were two clergymen of the Church of England, the 
Rev. H. Salmon and the Rev. P. Thresher. 

Of Roman Catholics there are but few in Winchester. They 
have but one chapel, and their numbers do not appear to 
increase. Some time since an attempt was made to establish a 
convent of nuns; an appropriate house and garden were pur- 
chased, and some ladies (we did not hear of what sisterhood) 
resided there for a short time. The project did not, however, 
succeed, but came to nought for want of funds to support it. 
The house was afterwards bought by a private gentleman, who 
converted it into an hotel. As a proof of the good feeling 
existing in Winchester towards the Dissenters, the purchaser, 
although a staunch Churchman, finding that the Independent 
congregation in the neighbourhood were in want of a site to 
build a chapel, kindly waived all prejudice on his part, and 
allowed them to erect one on part of the ground which had 
been used as the garden of the nunnery. 

The agricultural districts in the south-western portion 
of the diocese bear a great resemblance to those of Wilt- 
shire. They are somewhat thinly populated, and the occu- 
pation of the labouring classes is purely agricultural. As a 
rule, the rate of wages among them is somewhat higher than 
in Wiltshire; but a general impression seemed to prevail with 
all the farmers whom we met that, should the price of corn 
continue as low as it is at present, a reduction will be made 
in the amount now paid. What advantage would be likely to 
be obtained from such a proceeding it would be difficult to 
imagine, The poor’s rates, including highway and police rates, 
are at present }s. 6d. in the pound, and as it would appear 
impossible that a labouring man and his family could contrive 
to exist on a smaller wage than they at present receive, to 
diminish the rate of wages to those paid in Wiltshire would 
simply be to raise the poors’-rate to the higher level of that 
county. Asa general rule, however, it should be stated that 
the boards of guardians behave with great liberality to their 


poor, and in many of the parishes, or unions, the medical relief | 


is most efficient, and the medical officers not unfairly remune- 
rated. Cottage rent in the parts stretching from Andover to 
the sea average from £4 to £6 a year, and here again, 
as in Wiltshire, we find a general desire on the part of the 
larger landowners to rebuild or improve the labourers’ dwellings 
We could give several instances, but will 
content ourselves with mentioning two—Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Baring, M.P., the latter one of the principal land- 
owners in the neighbourhood of Stockbridge. Mr. Baring 
appears to take especial interest in the improvement of the 
dwellings of the agricultural poor, and exerts himself in 
the movement in a most praiseworthy manner, knowing full 
well the advantages, both physical and moral, to be derived 
from it. Here, again, we may mention the strong probability 
of a beneficial effect arising from the Union Chargeabilities Bill, 
which would not only deprive the selfish landlord of any 
advantage to be obtained from driving the peasantry off his 
estates, in order that the cost of their relief may be thrown 
upon some other parish, but would rather offer him an induce- 
ment to repair or rebuild their cottages, so that his property 
may be benefited by the residence of the labourer upon it. 

As an example of the class of villages and small towns we 
meet with in this district, we may take the locality in the 
neighbourhood of Stockbridge. Here we find a large propor- 
tion of Dissenters as compared with members of the Church 
of England. In villages and agricultural towns in the 
southern counties their numbers are generally small, but in 
the western division of the county of Hants we not unfrequently 
find them numbering one-half the population. We have 
here also a specimen of an evil so often to be found in the 
rural districts, viz., that the stipend paid to the incumbent is 
by no means commensurate with either the duties of his cure 
or his energy in discharging them. This may be strikingly 
shown by a comparison between the case of the late vicar of 
Broughton-cum-Bossington, a small village with few inhabitants, 
with a living, as we were informed, exceeding £600 a year and 
almost nominal duties, and that of the vicar of Stockbridge, 
with at least five times the population and a salary of £140. 
At Houghton, a village adjoining Stockbridge, we found the 
members of the Church of England but badly provided with 
church accommodation. This is principally owing to the in- 
difference of the late incumbent, who, although the population 
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under his charge scarcely exceeded 200 in number, received an 
annual income of between £700 and £800. In this gentleman’s 
appointment we may perceive one great fault in our clerical 
organization, the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of the 
bishop removing from his living any clergyman against 
whom it may be proved that his duties are performed in an 
inefficient or careless manner. 

On this subject perhaps the Church of England might do 
well to study a little the organization of the Russo-Greek 
Church, where the power of the Patriarch or Sinod is inde- 
pendent of the Crown in all matters touching the discipline of 
the priesthood. Nor is this law in Russia a dead letter, for 
among the reforming Patriarchs of the present day all faults 
of omission and commission in their priesthood are punished in 
a very stringent and imperative manner. The present vene- 
rable and illustrious Patriarch of Moscow, Phileret, carries his 
severity to such an extent on all clerical offenders as to give 
rise to a saying, that he generally breakfasts on one priest and 
two gudgeons. The late vicar of Houghton was appointed 
some thirty years since, but for the last twenty years of his 
incumbency he seems scarcely to have done any duty, and for 
the last five he is said not to have once entered his pulpit. 
Justly indignant at this neglect, and possibly scandalized, not 
only at the comparison they could not help drawing between the 
efficient manner in which the vicar of Stockbridge, with his far 
smaller income and more extended population, performed his 
duties, as well as irritated by the great energy and success 
of the Dissenters, the parishioners of Houghton memorialized 
the Bishop of Winchester on the subject, but it appeared 
that that prelate had no power to remove him. Among 
other eccentricities in the vicar’s conduct was that of con- 
tinually changing his curates, a practice which he carried to 
such an extent that during the last five years he had engaged 
and dismissed no fewer than six. The vicar, we are told, 
resigned six months since, and no other has yet been appointed, 
the duty being discharged by volunteers from neighbouring 
parishes. In consequence of neglect, the attendance of the 
pupils at the schools has dwindled from thirty-five to five. 
The schools are not certificated nor well conducted, and they 
form a singular contrast to those of Stockbridge, proving most 
clearly how great is the influence of an active clergyman over 
the children in his neighbourhood. The schools of Stockbridge 
have a good certificated master, and leave nothing to be desired 
in their efficiency. 

At Fordingbridge and its neighbourhood we found little 
to distinguish from Stockbridge. The district is purely an 
agricultural one; the labourers’ cottages around appear in 
tolerably good order, but hardly as well cared for as those in 
many other districts which we visited. For this, however, it 
is only just to state that no blame is to be attached to the 
clergy either for lack of remonstrance or attention to the morals 
of the poor. Possibly, the somewhat neglected condition of the 
labourers’ cottages may be attributed to the peculiarities in the 
land tenures in many parts of the a great 
portion of it is copyhold, and the owners have possibly 
less interest in the question than if it were freehold. Two 
large proprietors in the vicinity were particularly pointed out 
to us as neglecting the dwellings of their cottagers. In Ford- 
ingbridge again we were surprised at the large proportion of 
Dissenters. It is calculated that they amount to at least one- 
half of the whole population. ‘To account for this extraordi- 
nary proportion of Dissenters to the members of the Church of 
England, which we have found in different parts of the southern 
counties, would be exceedingly difficult, unless it is to be explained 
by the gross neglect of the Church interests which was shown by 
the large landed proprietors in the last century, and the apathy 
or connivance of the clergy themselves. In the present day, 
certainly, in these small towns the Dissenters have but com- 
paratively few grievances to complain of, and those more 
apparent than real; still the unhappy feeling of separation 
evidently exists. Again, this is the more remarkable in 
Fordingbridge, as religious feuds there do not run high, and 
the hand of good fellowship seems rather extended by the 
Churchman to the Dissenters than withheld, though the latter 
refuse to accept it. It should be stated, however, in justice to 
the Dissenters generally, that where this feeling of animosity 
exists against the Church of England, the Dissenting ministers 
are mostly men of little or no education, susceptible of a mean 
jealousy at the superior social position of the clergy of the 
Church, and utterly unlike the liberal well-educated ministers 
of the Dissenting denominations whom we so frequently meet 
with in large towns, 

At Bournemouth, also, we find the 
exceedingly numerous, there not only being the inevitable 
Wesleyan and Congregational chapels, but a Scotch church 
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and British schools also. Bournemouth presents the sin- 
gular fact of there being few or no poor in the town, almost 
all the inhabitants being tradespeople, servants, or visitors. 
In Christchurch, again, we found the Dissenters equally 
numerous as at Fordingbridge, being fully half the popula- 
tion. This is the more extraordinary as the clergy of the 
Church of England certainly take great interest in the 
personal welfare of the poor, while the Dissenting ministers, 
even from the evidence of the working classes of their own per- 
suasion, do not appear to have a similar reputation. Whatever 
interest they show in charitable matters is generally on 
behalf of chapel-goers, while the charity of the clergymen of 
the Church, with genuine catholic philanthropy, is bestowed 
on all without distinction of creed. We did not hear, however, 
of a single case in which the Dissenting minister had applied 
for assistance for his own poor to the clergymen of the Church 
of England. This feeling seems to be carried almost to a 
point of hopour. The landlord of the principal hotel, a staunch 
Churchman, makes every week a quantity of soup for gratuitous 
distribution to the poor. He has many demands for it from 
clergymen of the Church of England for their poor, but in no 
case has a Dissenting minister been known to apply. 

Throughout the whole of these districts we found but few 
Roman Catholics, nor do they appear, in the towns we visited, 
in any way to gain ground. They are perhaps more numerous 
in Christchurch than in any other agricultural locality; but 
even there they have no chapel, although we hear that a small 
one is about to be built. 

It was our intention when we began this article to have 
given some account of the agricultural parishes east of 
Winchester, but they offer so many similarities to those we 
have mentioned, that perhaps it would be better not to detain 
the reader longer on the subject, but confine our future articles 
on the diocese of Winchester to points far more important and 
greatly needing reformation. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Exhibition proves to be one of very general and varied 
interest, as we anticipated, without presenting any work of high 
historical art. We cannot wonder at this when we know how 
much it has been the fashion to speak in contempt of “ high art,” 
and rather to ridicule than to praise any attempts to follow that 
line. Few painters work to please themselves, and with a single 
eye to those excellencies, they are ready enough to worship with 
all the world the great examples of art, otherwise we might see 
works of higher aim. Artists, we suspect, often paint and exhibit 
pictures which, if they spoke candidly, they would tell us they 
cared really very little about ; the commission has been accepted, 
the work must be done, the patron must be pleased, the public 
must be captivated, the artist must be a successful man. Perhaps 
the very prosperity which attends the exhibitions of the Academy, 
and, as the President acknowledged, in responding to the toast of 
“Prosperity to the Academy,” the desire “that these recurring 
exhibitions should keep pace with and confirm the public feeling, 
at present so strongly manifested in favour of the fine arts,” may 
account for the rare instances in which a painter has thrown his 
energies into any of the higher and nobler themes of art. The 
artist in these days runs great risk of being caught up in the whirl 
and rush of a society rolling in wealth, with no time to look at the 
serious side of art, but ever demanding pictures as the marks 
of luxury and good taste; if he tries to keep pace with this 
sort of feeling, no doubt he will prosper, but he will leave his 
art rather lower than he found it. Prosperity to the Academy, 
then, must be distinguished from prosperity to art. ’ 

There are, however, some few pictures which do honour to our 
school, which denote a vigour of hand and a settled purpose to 
follow the higher walks of art, that looks healthy and promising for 
the future of our school, if we may be permitted to claim a school 
for the few names devoted to the serious study and pursuit of art 
after the manner and example of the great men of Italy. These 
men, strange to say,—whether with their own consent or not, we 
cannot tell—are not of the Academy, notwithstanding that they 
have steadfastly adhered to the same line of thought and shown 
much the same ability for the last twenty years, and at the very 
outset of their artistic career took the highest places in compe- 
tition of the severest order, that of the cartoons, for the purpose 
of discovering what the country really did possess in the way of 
capable artists who might be trusted to paint historic pictures on 
the walls of the National Senate House. Still more unaccountable 
is the fact that these artists have never yet laid brush upon those 
walls. Some power has been too strong for them; can it have 
been the prosperous Academy and those interests which we see 
brought together every year around the banquetting table of the 
Academicians, all the high and mighty of the land, the powers 
that be, the Church, and the literature, to laud one another and to 
vapourize about art? But we must leave this question as a sug- 





to, which now for the first time have received a full and fair re- 
cognition on the walls of the Academy. 

The “Esau” of Mr. G. F. Watts stands in the principal room, 
immediately above the line. It is so distinct in character from 
anything else around it that it can hardly fail to be noticed. It is 
a grand figure, considerably larger than life, of the rude nomad of 
the desert and the mountains leaning on his hunting-spear, his 
quiver hanging at his side, and clothed in the spoils of the chase. 
The head is sufficiently near the present type of wild Arab to satisfy 
the wish for natural truth of study; but the character and style of 
the drawing, and the general treatment of the massive forms of the 
limbs, with the grave tone of colour, throw a grandeur over the 
whole work, which raises it to the rank of high art. Asa single 
figure it may compare with some of the noblest frescoes of Italian 
art ; whether the artist can wield the same power over a composition 
we wait with interest to see, by no means forgetful, however, of his 
large fresco in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, which, though grand in idea, 
cannot be said to possess quite that unity which 1s indispensable to 
the pourtraying of a subject. Mr. Watts has long been famous as 
a portrait painter, not in the sense of the business-like makers of 
likenesses, the column and red curtain class, or even those who 
swear by Sir Joshua and Gainsborough, but of the stamp of Titian 
and Rembrandt. This sounds like fulsome flattery to the man, 
while we wish only to praise his art ; but we can prove our words 
to any one who willgo and stand before his portrait of Mr. 
Bowman, the great physiologist and surgeon, which hangs on the 
line in the middle room (No. 251). There is the same look of life 
and thought in this face that is so wonderful in that chef @euvr 
of Titian’s, the unknown gentleman, with the grey eyes, in the 
Pitti Palace. Once seen, these painted faces haunt you for a life ; 
such is the force of their individuality, that one seems to know 
them as intimately as old friends—not the painting, but the person. 

Mr. Armitage, as will be remembered from his large picture last 
year of “Jezebel upbraiding Ahab,” is one of our few devoted 
students of severe historical painting; we say students, because 
with all the thoroughness in his work, the admirable knowledge 
of the rules of composition, and the truth and appropriateness of 
all the accessories, there is still wanting a certain coup de maitre 
in the tone and colouring of his pictures. The mere apposition of 
forms and colours in a picture, as well composed as in this fine 
work of his, “ Esther's Banquet” (422), placed on the line in the 
West Room, is not enough to satisfy all that is required in looking 
at a picture. The mind is instinctively impressed by the solemn 
tone and harmony of colouring, and often the exactness of imita- 
tion in accessorial parts of the picture proves rather obstructive 
and distracting. It is a question whether the wall sculptured in 
this picture with large Assyrian reliefs, and the bright green 
curtain with the splendid inlaid ivory and ebony couch, the gilded 
goblets, and the embroidered stutis, do not detract from the effect 
of the fine group of figures which tell the terrible story of Haman 
spurned by the haughty Esther, and about to be swept away to 
the gibbet eighty cubits high by those blood-thirsty slaves of 
the angry Ahasuerus. There is nothing in the Exhibition that 
can for a moment be compared with this, as evincing the rare 
artistic faculty of seizing a momentary action throughout a group 
of figures, and pourtraying this with a graceful unity of compo- 
sition, and the minor beauties of form and colour, which go to 
make up a fine picture. There is not one dull and inanimate 
dummy serving to fill up the canvas, not one that could be spared 
without spoiling the whole. A little more sweetness of colour, 
and airiness in the tone of the picture, seem to our eye the 
desirable qualities in this exceedingly interesting and admirable 
work. 

Mr. Leighton, who is now an Associate of the Academy, has 
met with a somewhat tardy recognition of his merits as a painter 
of the poetic and romantic order—qualities which are too rare 
amongst our matter-of-fact painters. His “ Elijah,” of two years 
ago, was a noble figure; and this year his “ David,” though a 
smaller work, will generally be felt to possess finer expression 
and more beauty. The Psalmist is represented seated on the 
house-top, his crown cast on the ground, gazing with mixed sad- 
ness and hope after the doves that wing their way towards a 
bright opening in the sky above the deep blue mountains of the 
distance. The painter has caught his beautiful theme from the 
longing aspiration of the words, “Oh that I had wings like a 
dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest,” and there is in 
the countenance of David all the pathos and the goodness of one 
who sorrows, but not without hope. “Helen of Troy” (309) is 
a large picture, with figures larger than life, conceived in a very 
different sentiment from the “ David ;” the idea of the artist in 
this seems to have been to paint a being of poetic beauty, 
with face and form of that lovely classic mould which the “ Venus” 
of Milo shows us. That was a highly idealized model to take ; 
but Mr. Leighton has striven to cast a grace of sentiment, not 
Greek certainly, over this in his fair Helen. The figure is beau- 
tiful, unquestionably so, with her flaxen hair, silvered with the 
bright rays of the high sun, her marble arms held to her heaving 
bosom, and moving mysteriously in the light transparent drapery, 
with naked feet over the solid Cyclopean pavement of the Trojan 
ramparts. The two attendant figures play no part, except that of 
looking pretty in the composition—they are the “ fair Aithra,” 
and the “stag-eyed Clymene.” It is the feeling for beauty and 
poetic sentiment in the picture that 1s to be admired more than 
the excellence and perfection of the drawing and_ painting. 
Indeed, if we were to begin to criticize upon the realistic prin- 
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feature in the work which could be pronounced entirely satis- 
factory. It is not this that we look for in a painter of Mr. 
Leighton’s intention ; we must take him in his own mood, and 
llow him every indulgence, without bringing his work to the 
tine and plammet. The small pictures of the “ Interior of 
St. Mark’s, Venice,” with figures of a mourning woman and her 
child, are not remarkable for excellence in the particular line 
essayed. And as to the picture of the little baby girl feeding 
its indolent voluptuous mother with cherries as she lies recum- 
bent and listless as a modern Parisienne of the demi-monde, it is 
in every sense beneath the painter of the “ David.” 

Here we must break off our closer scrutiny of the exhibition to 
say a word, of mention only for the present, of some of the other 
more interesting pictures. The two great popular attractions are, 
as we had foretold, the “Royal Marriage” picture of Mr. Frith, 
R.A., and the “ Murillo” of Mr. Phillip, R.A., which hang one on 
each side of the great room. Near to this last are Mr. Faed’s 
very clever picture of “ The Last of the Clans,” a large work, and 
Mr. Poole’s “ Scene during the Eruption of Pompeii,” with Land- 
seer’s “ Connoisseurs,” portraits of himself some twenty years ago, 
sketching, with two solemn looking foxhounds peering over each 
shoulder. Mr. Elmore’s picture “ On the Brink,’ to which we last 
week alluded, proves to be a very attractive one, and not less so Mr. 
Lewis's wonderfully painted interior of a “‘ Turkish School,” with 
Mr. Creswick’s beautiful landscape “The Smithy,” and Stanfield’s 
* Bass Rock,” and two other Landseers, “ Prosperity” and 
** Adversity ”—the lady’s horse in luxury, and come to the end of 
his tether as a cab-horse. 
the * Power of Go id See d,” and Mr. Goodall’s “ Rising of the 
Nile,” a large work full of figures, fills the end of the room most 
effectively. Then there is Mr. Millais’ ‘‘ Roman Soldier and his 
Love,” Mr. Hook’s delightful sketchy pictures of “ Breton Fisher 
women,” Mr. Ward’s “ Rizzio,” and Mr. Mark’s humorous pictures, 
and Mr. Niol’s “Deputation to the Squire.” Some very re- 
markable landscapes by Mr. Leader and Mr. Maccallum, and a 
large cattle-piece by Mr. H. B. W. Davis, of the highest merit, 
will afford much subject for remark. There are also several good 
pictures by foreign artists—by Madame Jerichau, M. E. Signot, 
M. Ribot, and M. Lehman ; several examples of the pre-Raphaelite 

‘hool in their new manner, and a host of portraits more numerous 
than has been seen for some years past. ‘The sculpture-room, we 
regret to say, does not contain the “Saul” by Mr. Story, but we 
observed a graceful figure of “Eve” by Mr. Macdowell, R.A. 


( 


Some very interesting works, in low relief, by Mr. W. F. Wood- 
ington, of course a statue of the “Prince Consort” by Mr. 
Durham, and another of “ James, Earl Derby, Beheaded, 1651,” by 
Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A. So that the Exhibition is tolerably 


representative of all branches of art, and without being one of 
lecidedly one that speaks very favourably 


uit 


for the prospects of English art. 


striking excellence, is 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Ir is strange that of the three sister arts—painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, the eldest, the most essential, and the one which 
it might have been supposed would be best appreciated by the 
million, should be still—in this country, at all events—the least 
popular. 

Ihe names of our most distinguished painters and their works 
are household words in every English home. The sculpture 
hall at the Royal Academy, though not so much thronged as 
the picture gallery up-stairs, attracts, nevertheless, a fair propor- 
tion of admirers. But, in the room which was formerly devoted 
to the display of architectural desigus, few people cared to linger. 
R. A. councils in course of time perceived the lack of interest 
felt for this department, took the hint, and, as room was greatly 
wanted for the pictures, gradually allowed the latter to encroach 
on the wall space hitherto devoted to architecture. The conse- 
quence of this was that architects soon felt the necessity of pro- 
viding themselves with another place for the display of their works. 
An Architectural Exhibition Committee was formed some fourteen 
years ago, and, after some vicissitudes, finally adopted the rooms 
in Conduit-street for their purpose. This season the Exhibition 
has reached its fifteenth anniversary ; and, considering what a 
small proportion of time architects in fair practice can afford for 
the preparation of “ show” drawings, it is really remarkable for its 
excellence. Many designs of great merit are exhibited, among 
which may be mentioned Mr. Blomfield’s plans for the preposed 
new hall and offices of the Grocers’ Company, and Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s admirable drawings submitted in competition for the 
Bradford Exchange. Among the other exhibitors are Mr. Street, 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell, Mr. George Goldie, Mr. Digby Wyatt, and 
Mr. Owen Jones. An inaugural conversazione was held on Tues- 
<lay evening, when Mr. Beresford Hope delivered an address on 
he improved condition of architectural design, and the advantages 
which must accrue from this annual display. We believe the 
Exhibition will remain open during the season, and we trust 
it will receive the support which it so well deserves from the 


public. 








MUSIC. 


Tue opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last with 
Bellini’s “ Sonnambula” introduced two new singers—Miss Laura 
Harris as Amina, and Signor Carrion as Elvino. The lady, who 
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is extremely youthful, almost childlike in manner and appearance, 
has a voice of great compass and flexibility, but somewhat thin 
and shrill in quality. She appears to have been well taught, and 
executes florid passages with ease and volubility ; but her tendency 
to force the upper portion of her voice beyond its legitimate com- 
pass results sometimes in an effect more nearly resembling a scream 
than a musical note, and is evidence rather of a desire to surprise 
and astonish than of a cultivated taste. There is, however, so 
much intelligence and such evident merit in this young artist, 
that some exaggerations of style are fairly excusable on the score 
of inexperience. Her excessive nervousness, too, rendered her 
action and gestures somewhat spasmodic—but these faults will, 
doubtless, diminish with time and the confidence inspired by the 
encouraging reception awarded to the new comer. Signor Carrion 
appears to be a singer of good stage experience, with a voice some- 
what worn and faded, and not always answering its owner’s intentions. 
He has energy and earnestness, however, and in his principal air, 
“ Tutto e sciolto,” he made an impression which had not seemed 
probable from his previous performance. Mr. Santley, as Count 
Rodolpho, converted a small part into an important one by 
his admirable singing—the best feature, indeed, of the whole 
performance. Rossini’s overture to “ Guillaume Tell,” which 
preceded the opera, was somewhat misplaced—a prelude in the 
grand heroic style being calculated to turn into an anti-climax 
music of a pastoral and pretty character. Again must we offer 
a word of protest against the blatant coarseness of the brass instru- 
ments. Signor Arditi is an excellent conductor, but he has 
evidently a great liking for demonstrative effects, and not only 
encourages the most vigorous efforts of trombones, trumpets, ophi- 
cleide, and cymbals, but even imports these additional effects into 
scores originally devoid of them. The “ Sonnambula,” on this 
occasion, was thus enriched ; and, by a little further progress in 
this direction, we may, perhaps, expect to hear gongs introduced 
into the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Only think what 
an effect might be made, for instance, in Mozart’s delicately-scored 
** Figaro” by the addition, in the scene where Cherubino is dis- 
covered, of the tones of a fine Chinese gong! A still further step 
might even lead to the introduction of blue fire, as practised by 
the late Mr. Richardson (of Bartlemy Fajr renown) in the screen 
scene of the “ School for Scandal” when that comedy was enacted 
on his classic boards. 

At the Royal Italian Opera there have been one or two new 
appearances, but scarcely of sufficient mark to require special 
chronicling. Signor Grazianis assumption of Rigoletto, a part so 
thoroughly identified with Signor Ronconi’s masterly acting, was a 
bold attempt, and one which was more successful musically than 
histrionically, Although Signor Graziani has greatly and rapidly 
improved as an actor, it is impossible he should yet approach the 
powerful delineation of the jester to which we have been accus- 
tomed. His magnificent voice and admirable vocal style, however, 
give him an advantage over his predecessor which goes far to 
equalize the comparison. For to-night “ L’Etoile du Nord” is 
announced, for the first appearance of Madame Van Den Heuvel 
(formerly Madlle. Duprez), with Signor Attri as Peter. We shall 
probably soon hear of preparations for the production at this Opera 
House of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine,” which was brought out at 
Paris yesterday week, when it occupied six hours in performance 
—a duration which it is to be hoped will be lessened in its Italian 
version here ; as, charming as much of the music is, so great a 
strain on the attention can scarcely be maintained without 
weariness, 

The elder Philharmonic Society put forth the following pro- 
gramime at their third concert on Monday last :— 


PART I. 
RETR OGRA | cnssnsnes Gods sennepsacainsn verre’ Beethoven. 
Romanza e Ballata, Mdlie. Maria Edenska 
(Linda di Chamounix) ..................05 Donizetti. 
Aria, Madlle. Sinico, “ Quai la voce” (I 
OED vce snnancss cnc guenek« atanpdaatevdepeles Bellini. 
Concerto in D minor, Mr. C. Hallé ............ Mozart. 
PART IT. 


aay Sterndale Bennett. 


Sinfonia, MS. 
Duetto, Mdiles. Sinico and Edenska, “* Quis 


st homo” (Stabat Mater).................. tossini. 
Overture, “ Ruy Bias” Mendelssohn. 


The place of honour was given to the manuscript symphony 
composed for the society by its conductor, and first performed last 
season, on which occasion it was noticed by us. A second hearing 
neither weakens nor strengthens our estimation of the work, which 
contains occasional passages of grace and elegance, but is generally 
deficient in the strength or depth of thought which should charac- 
terize a production of so ambitious a form. The want of a slow 
movement, too, gives an effect of incompleteness to the work as 
compared with all classical examples of the kind. The minuet is 
extremely graceful ; but the trio, with its passages for brass instru- 
ments, is in too violent contrast to it. The last movement has 
much capricious fancy, with occasional brief instances of powerful 
writing, but it is more like a scherzo than a rondo. The 
vocal music, with the exception, perhaps, of Rossini’s duet, was 
not of sufficient importance to make part of a programme con- 
taining the namesof Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Mlle. 
Edenska, newly arrived from Moscow, possesses a voice of con- 
siderable compass, of contralto quality but mezzo-soprano range, 
the middle and lower notes of which are the most agreeable. 
Of Mdile. Sinico we have already spoken in former notices 
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of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Hallé’s performance of Mozart’s 
best pianoforte concerto, while characterized by all his usual careful 
manipulation and refinement of style, was wanting in that impulse 
and warmth by which alone any effect can be made on a large 
audience. His cadenzas (by whom composed we know not) were 
poor in the extreme—trité and inartificial in form and treatment, 
and quite unworthy of the great work to which they were appended. 
Mr. Hallé would have done much better to have played those by 
Hummel, familiar as they are, for they are, indeed, worthy 
pendants to the work in which they are inserted. 

The following programme of the second orchestral concert of 
the Musical Society, which took place on Wednesday last, pos- 
sessed two points of special interest in the new symphony and the 
pianoforte playing of Madame Schumann :— 


PART I, 

Prereee, ee eee ini cs ine vicas sos casenies Mendelssohn. 

Scena, “ Lurline,”’ Miss Louisa Pyne ......... Wallace. 

Symphony in E minor, Op. 67 ...............05. Ferdinand Ililler. 
PART II. 

Concerto in E flat (pianoforte), Madame 

PIN odotivses aisndsachsncend ednece cohdan Beethoven. 
Air, “ L’Ambassadrice,’’ Miss Louisa Pyne Auber. 
CPCSr Oar, Ce oa oi ins ick accseasccccesdesse Weber. 


Herr Hiller’s symphony, dedicated to the society and performed 
for the first time, is the composition of a thoroughly-skilled and 
thoughtful musician ; but of one who has not force or originality 
sufficient to fill up the large outline of so ambitious a work. An 
orchestral symphony is a musical epic, and its composition presup- 
poses the possession of a high order of inventive power, which belongs 
but to the exceptional few. The ambition, therefore, which essays 
this form without the requisite qualities for its fulfilment, renders 
itself liable to the most stringent criticism. Herr Hiller is an accom- 
plished artist, an excellent pianist, and a clever composer for his 
instrument ; but not content with these successes, he attempts to 
measure strength with the giants of his art in the forms of opera, 
oratorio, quartet, and symphony ; and here he brings himself into 
most disadvantageous comparison with the great masters of the 
art. His new symphony is very long, very dry, and laboured ; 
the few bright gleams which cross the general dullness being faint 
reflections from the genius of Mendelssohn. This was especially 
the case in the adagio, and partially so in the scherzo, The work 
was received with the attention and respect due to the real merits 
of its composer ; but with a coldness by no means disproportioned 
to its own value. The great interest of the evening centred in 
Madame Schumann's magnificent performance of the grandest of all 
pianoforte concertos. Such playing has not been heard for many 
years in London. The energy and passion, the grace and delicacy, 
the distinct and emphatic phrasing of Madame Schumann’s style, 
place her in the first rank of intellectual artists. It is gratifying to 
find her great merits meeting with the recognition they deserve—her 
success on Wednesday night was nothing short of triumphant. 
Mr. Wallace’s scena, which seems to be a favourite with Miss 
Pyne, is, as we have said on a former occasion, a dull travestie of 
the form so admirably perfected by Weber, and quite unworthy of 
a place in a classical concert. The sparkling air of Auber, light 
as it is, having the stamp of genius and a real individuality, is 
never unwelcome. ‘The magnificent orchestral performances of 
these concertos were again, on this occasion as always, conspicuous 
for their power and finish. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


We have had so many dramas of more or less merit on the 
subject of the French Revolution of 1789, that it is difficult to feel 
an interest in Mr. Falconer’s new five-act play called ‘ Love's 
Ordeal ; or the Old and New Régime,” which was produced at 
Drury Lane on Wednesday night. This new, or rather old, effort 
of a dramatist of some pretension, is written in blank verse, and 
is hampered with an historical theory. As authors may reasonably 
be supposed to know more of their own intentions than other 


people, we quote a preface which Mr. Falconer has published in 


advance of the drama. 


‘In this play the author has endeavoured to give a larger and more 
truthful picture in action, than has hitherto been presented on the 
stage, of the pre-existing social antagonisms and rival class character- 
istics which in ferment produced the great French Revolution of 1789. 
In the characters of the Duc de Chartreux, Vicomte Lauzan, Comte 
and Comtesse D'Ostanges, he has aimed at limning representative 
members of the haute noblesse under the old réyjime, whose faults, 
nay, even vices, were rather the result of the long possession of 
dominant and irresponsible power and privileges, than of inherent evil 
matures, and were refined and partially palliated from being almost 
always accompanied by the graces of elegance and courtliness 
of manner and curriage, of wit, and a facile command of choice 
and cultured phraseology, that gave euphony and epigrammatic point 
to their general converse, and a readiness to acknowledge and atone 
& perceived wrong, which evidenced an inherited chivalrous nature. In 
the characters of Emilie de Meranie, Hortense D' Ostanges, and Eugene 
de Morny, he has sought to pourtray the amiabilities of either sex 
linked to good sense, temperate desires, moderate ambition, and fixed 
high principles, subject only to such modifications as extraordinary 
changes of fortune, and a straggle for life and death with adverse 
circumstangas, effect upon the firmest and most stable natures. In the 
character of Lavarennes, he has laboured to individualize that small, bat 
influential, as self-reliant and prepared to guide others, and, conse- 








quently, in revolutionary times, most dangerous class—men of intellect 
and learning, not tempered by magnanimity of disposition, or breadth 
and catholicism of judgment, who, having been harshly treated as 
inferiors, and made to suffer wrongs and indignities by individual 
nobles, or persons in authority, whom both their intellect and learning 
teach them are no more than their own equal’ in the possession of 
any graces original or acquired, save those of place and power, con- 
ceive an implacable hatred to all the privileged and dominant classes, 
and when opportunity serves as it so eminently did in the first burst 
of the French Revolution, take a riotous pleasure in the exaction of 
revenge, and seem to account the persecution, and, indeed, annihila- 
tion of their supposed foes, to be a virtue. Lastly, he has attempted 
to present, in the character of Robespierre, an historical portrait, not 
altogether new, but very different to the generally accredited likeness 
of the celebrated triumvir and Dictator; he has represented him as 
having been, at least in his own belief, a sincere reformer of abuses, 
a pure-minded philanthropist, having a horror of blood shed use- 
lessly, but hesitating not at any sacrifice of human life to accomplish 
his Utopian dreams. He has made him the Deus ex machind of 
the play, by whose beneficent aid the hero and heroine of the love- 
story escape from imminent peril, and whose providential influence, 
indirectly exerted, produces the climax. The other characters, Joconde 
and Jeannette, an old, fond husband easily made jealous, and a young, 
pretty wife prone to coquetry, Sangfroid, a gaoler, made callous by 
long acquaintance with human misery, and who looks upon his 
prisoners as do graziers and butchers upon their stock-in-trade 
—he puts forward as types of characters that belong to all 
periods of social existence. Whilst bearing in mind the neces- 
sity of sustaining the interest of the plot of his play, and 
of enlivening its progress by what are called strong situa- 
tions, and by force of character, the author has bestowed con- 
siderable pains upon the dialogue, to make it in occasional passages 


_ characteristically epigrammatic, and throaghout poetically coloured 


and musical; in short, to make it in some part worthy—at least, so 
far as his pains and powers could make it worthy—of being spoken 
upon a stage from which our greatest dramatists and most eminent 
poets sometimes discourse; aud with this, he trusts not impertinent 
preface, he submits it to the press and the public to be treated, of 
course, without any reference to his opinions, as in their judgments it 
shall be found to deserve.” 


In carrying out this design, the author has written a very un- 
dramatic level play, in which nearly all the effects are produced by 
narrative. The plot is slight, and simple to a fault—consisting of 
little more than the loves of two young people; one, a proud 
female aristocrat, who has to be humbled; the other, a noble- 
hearted plebeian. The character that ought to be the central figure 
of the play—the republican chief, Robespierre—is reduced, both in 
writing and acting, to a very feeble middle-aged shadow, whose 
benevolence may arise as much from physical weakness as goodness 
of heart. Why Mr. Falconer should represent him as sixty years 
of age, when he was not more than thirty, is one of the mysteries 
of philosophical dramatic writing which we will not attempt to 
fathom. ‘There is much good, close writing in the play, with all its 
defects, and much of that delicate power in drawing female 
character which was conspicuous in the author's “ Extremes,” 
and other dramas. The humour of the piece is very slight— 
the blank verse having probably exercised a sobering in- 
fluence on the writer, and the incidents of the great 
French revolution are kept so much in the background that the 
plot gains little or nothing from them. We have the dresses of the 
“Dead Heart,” or “The Tale of Two Cities,” to look at ; but that 
is all. The acting calls for no particular comment. Mr. Walter 
Lacy played a gay aristocrat of the period very effectively, and 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin and Mr. E. Phelps were satisfactory as the 
two lovers. The rest in silence. 

The “ Woman in Mauve” has finished its brief career at the 
Haymarket. “ Lord Dundreary” will be revived for a fortnight, 
and after that a new comedy will be produced, in which his lord- 
ship’s “ Brother Sam ” will appear. 

A new comedietta has been produced at the Royalty Theatre 
under the title of “ The Squire of Ringwood Chase,” which is as 
slight as a drawing-room charade, and betrays strong evidences, as 
usual, of a French origin. The best actor and actress in the 
theatre—Mr. Shore and Miss Clifford—are the main stay of it, but 
it is nothing more than a trifle to introduce the burlesque—which 
at this house is the great piece of the evening. 

Burlesque will not be the chief support of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. A two act comedy by Mr. Palgrave Simpson will be 
performed for the first time to-night, Saturday. 

On Monday next Miss Bateman will reappear at the Adelphi 
Theatre in Dean Milman’s very undramatic tragedy of “ Fazio.” 
This is one of the author’s earliest poetical works, being written 
while he was at Oxford, and published when he was about twenty- 
five years of age. The play is founded on a story in the 
“Varieties of Literature,” quoted in the Annual Register for 1795, 
but great liberties have been taken with it. Some of the materials 
employed in it may also be found among the tales of Boccaccio# 
The tragedy was first put upon the stage without the author's 
knowledge or concurrence. 

“Tts first appearance,” says Dean Milman, “ was, I believe, at 
the Surrey Theatre, where it was brought forward under the name 
of ‘ The Italian Wife,’ and it had been acted some time before I 
was aware that the piece of that name was my work. That theatre 
was then, I believe, only licensed for operatic performances [those 
were the days of the old patent theatre monopoly], but the com- 
pany contrived to elude this restriction by performing all kinds of 
dramas with what they called a musical accompaniment. Every 
now and then the string of a solitary violin was heard, when the 
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actors went on in their parts without the slightest regard to the | 


said accompaniment, and so represented any regular drama which 
might suit their purpose. It was in this manner that I first saw 
the performance of ‘ Fazio ;’ but I remember that the actress who 
personated Bianca was by no means deficient in power, and only 
wanted a better audience to improve her taste. ‘ Fazio’ was after- 
wards acted with complete success at Bath, and this, I believe, 
inclined the managers of Covent Garden to bring it forward on the 
London stage. This was done without even the common courtesy 
of giving me notice of their intention. The first information 
which I received on the subject was the request of Mr. C. Kemble, 
with whom I was then but slightly acquainted, through my inti- 
mate friend, his gifted sister, Mrs. Siddons, to permit him to read 
the part of Fazio to me.” 

Miss O'Neill first made what little reputation “ Fazio” possesses 
as an acting drama by her impressive performance of Bianca ; and 
the part was afterwards sustained with considerable success, both 
in England and the United States, by Miss Fanny Kemble. The 
play is more popular in America than in England, Mrs. Mowatt, 
Miss Heron, and a host of trans-Atlantic actresses, having appeared 
in the chief female character. 


SCIENCE. 


Tue experiments of Messrs. Calvert and Johnson upon the 
action of sea-water on certain metals and alloys, are of much im- 
portance. From repeated investigations these gentlemen have been 
led to the following conclusions :— 

1. The metal now most in vogue for shipbuilding, namely iron, 
is that which is most readily attacked. . 

2. This metal is most materially preserved from the action of 
sea-water when coated with zinc, and, therefore, it would amply 
repay shipbuilders to use galvanized iron as a substitute for that 
metal itself. 

3. The extraordinary resistance which lead offers to the action of 
sea-water, naturally sugyests its use as a preservative to iron 
vessels against the destructive action of that element ; and although 
pure lead is too soft to stand the wear and tear which ships’ 
bottoms are subject to, still an alloy of lead could be devised 
which would meet the requirements of shipbuilders. 

The experiments were thus conducted :—'I'wenty square centi- 
metres of each metal were taken and carefully cleaned, in order 
that the sea-water might have its full effect. Then two plates of 
each metal were placed in separate glass vessels and immersed in 
equal volumes of sea-water. After one month the plates were 
taken out, and any compounds that had adhered to their surfaces 
having been carefully removed, were then dried and re-weighed, 
and the loss estimated. Calculating the action of 100 litres of 
water upon one square metre of metal, they found the extent of 
alteration represented by the following figures :— 
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A most ingenious apparatus for preventing the disputes so often 
occurring between cabmen and their fares has just been devised in 
Paris by MM. Meuley and Virdier. It consists of a pair of dials 
placed within the conveyance opposite the traveller, and connected 
by machinery with the wheels. It is so constructed that at the 
end of the journey the hands indicate the number of miles 
travelled and the length of time occupied by the journey. There 
appears, however, to be one slight difficulty to get over — viz., in- 
formation as to the route the cabman has taken, which we fear 
mechanical arrangements can hardly compass. There is nothing to 
prevent a cabman imposing upon his fare by taking the longest 
possible route to the place of destination. 

Signor Matteucci, who has communicated a valuable memoir 
to the Comptes Rendus upon the subject of electro-chemistry, has 
made some curious discoveries concerning the action of sulphur 
upon the galvanic pile. When powdered sulphur is placed in 
contact with the electro-negative plate of a pile composed 
of copper, zinc, and a solution of sea-salt, the electro-motive 
force and constancy of duration become notably increased. From 
this circumstance the writer thinks that by the use of sulphur an 
electric combination may be obtained having many advantages for 
industrial purposes. The sulphur, although an isolator and inso- 
luble, enters into combination with the sodium set free by the 
electric current ; but the nature of this action it remains for the 
author to explain. 








Scientiric Meretincs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m., Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., in the chair.—1. “ Physical 
Geography of the Seas between England and India.” By Capt. 
Toynbee, R.N.—2. ‘* Rovurna River, East Africa.’ By Dr. Kirk.— 
3. “ Recent Travels in Unexplored Parts of Madagascar.” By Dr. 
Gunst.——Twesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m.—1. Re- 
newed Discussion on “ Uniform Stress in Girder Work.’—2. “On 
the Maintenance of Railway Rolling Stock.” By Mr. E. Fletcher.—— 
Wednesday :—Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at 
8 p.m.— On the Art of Laying Submarine Cables from Ships.” By 
Capt. Jasper Selwyn, R.N. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WE have before us the last Report of the directors of this 
company, embracing the transactions for the past year, and 
giving some particulars of its present position, which is a 
remarkable one, and well worthy of attentive examination. 

This company was originated in the year 1836, and up to 
the end of the year 1843 appears to have done a very small 
amount of life insurance business—tke total premiums received 
that year amounting to no more than £3,261. 12s. 0d.; whilst 
the fire insurance business would seem to have been but 
moderate in extent, and not to have yielded a profitable result ; 
in fact, the premiums in the eight years amounted to no more 
than £170,956, and the losses to £143,763, leaving only a 
balance of £27,193 from which to provide for eight years’ 
expenses of management, and for claims on the fire policies 
subsisting at the end of the year. 

Notwithstanding this somewhat discouraging result, we find 
the company, in the year 1864, in possession of an income 
from fire premiums of £742,674, and from life premiums of 
£236,244, making in all £978,918. So very large an income in 
the present state of the fire and life insurance market, and in 
face of the active competition of many old-established com- 
panies, and of many enterprising but more modern offices, can 
only have been obtained by the persevering and continuous 
application of much tact and energy; and we are happy to 
observe that the directors of the company have acknowledged 
the services of their secretary, Mr. Swinton Boult, by elevating 
him to a seat at their board, and appointing him managing 
director of the company. That gentleman has, we believe, 
been practically the manager of the company, under the title of 
secretary, since its original foundatién; and if the directors are 
satisfied with the results obtained, they have certainly not 
marked their sense of them more pointedly than was due to 
Mr. Boult. 

We hope that it will not be uninteresting to our readers, 
whilst we believe that it will be of advantage to the public, 
and especially to the insurance interest, comprehending under 
that term the fire and life insurance companies and their 
customers, if we go into a somewhat detailed criticism of the 
reports of the directors, aided by what is otherwise known of 
the history of the company and of the policy, so ably carried out, 
and also most probably devised, by its enterprising manager. 

That policy has been that of procuring amalgamations with 
other companies, or rather of purchasing their acquired 
business and connections on certain terms, involving probably 
most frequently an admission of the partners or shareholders 
of the amalgamated or purchased company into partnership, 
as shareholders, with the purchasing company. We by no 
means intend to be understood as pretending that the managers 
of this company have neglected the ordinary means of extend- 
ing their own business connections, independently of the pur- 
chase of the connections of other companies; on the contrary, 
we believe that the usual means for the improvement and 
extension of business have been adopted. But it is always the 
case that the success of a company in acquiring a very large 
business is to be attributed to one particular line of policy 
rather than to another, which, however, may not have been 
altogether neglected; and we conceive that there can be no 
doubt that the present magnitude of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Company is due to amalgamations or purchases. 
It will certainly be useful to endeavour to ascertain how far 
this policy is as successful as the old-fashioned system of doing 
business by the gradual extension of the number of customers 
and the area of operations. 

We shall hardly be able to do this within the limits of a 
single article, and therefore for the present we will confine our- 
selves to a point which will not require so much detail or 
development. 

We fear that we must put this Company amongst those 
who are not very desirous that the public should know very 
much about them, and who wish to confine the information they 
put forth to such points as they believe will tell in their favour. 
In fact, the Liverpool and Londen and Globe Company does 
not publish a balance-sheet. It is our deliberate opinion that 
when this is not done there is something which it is intended 
to conceal, which, if known, would not be to the advantage of 
the company, and we always examine the report of the direc- 
tors and such figures as are laid before the public with an 
instinctive suspicion that things are not going on quite so well 
as might be thought at first sight. This suspicion is fully 
confirmed in the case of the company we are now noticing. 
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The first thing which catches the eye in the report now 
is, that an item called “undivided profit ”’—a 
name which we shall presently § give reasons for consile ring ya 
very serious misnomer—is less by £17,673 at the end of the 


before us 


year 1864 than it was at the end of the year 1863; whilst in 
this latter the business was very much smaller than in the 


. . 
rOrmer 


year. If this item were really wadivided projit, it 
vould perhaps be immaterial whether it stood at £210,633 as 
in 1863, or at £192,960 as in 1864, although the former surplus 
was reserved on a much smaller business than that of 1854. 
But when we come to examine the history of this item called 
“ undivided profit,” we find that it is simply the balance to the 
credit of a “ profit and loss” account, and that before it can be 
called an ascertained, reserved, or undivided profit, it must be 
charged at least with the estimated losses which will arise in 
1865 on fire insurances taken out in 1864, but which had not 
expired at the end of the year. Itis aig we believe, amongst 
fire offices, before putting down anything to the account of 
projit or surplus, whether divided or undivided, to reserve on 
account of current risks under their fire policies cither the 
whole premiums received on those policies which have not 
yet run out, or else a part of them proportional to the time 
which they have yet to run. The former course-may perhaps 
be considered to proceed from an excess of caution, but a 
reserve of the proportional part of the pr i av is dictated 
by ordinary prudence. In fact, that it is a misnomer to put 
this sum of £192,960 down as “undivided profit” is pretty 
conclusively shown by the language employe: by the directors 
in speaking of this item in their report, in which they call it 
“a reinsurance fund, or balance of undivided profit,” 
a phrase the terms of one member of which are absolutely 
incompatible with the other. It is as if a merchant were to 
describe a sum put aside to meet his liabilities as a reserved 
14 + 
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1e directors publish, 
amount of the fire premiums and the 
’ for each year of the company’s existence, we 

ly our 
they have of late began calling “ undivided 
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explained to be what it r 
current risks.” 

Putting aside the question of what the fae is called, and 
treating it as what it really is, a re-insurance fund or pro- 
incurred agait 
received, and looking to its amount, we confess that we cannot 
consider this ade juate. Tl believe that the 
which will take place in the year 1565 upon fire policies taken 
out in 1864, the premiums upon which amounted to £742,674, 
will amount to more than £192,960. 

Again, we will cite the evidence of the directors against 
themselves. Inthe year 1856 the fire premiums were £222,279, 
and the re-insurance fund or reserve was £125,655. 
to have been the largest proportional reserve made :— 
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Fire Premiums. Reserve, 

In the year 1857 ............... £289,251 ...... £1 53 710 
a Loaeee 276,858 ...... 155,994 
a 295,414 ...... 159.317 

o MEE vedihs tanesdees _ keer 145,992 

PS RP 360,13L ...... 144,219 

99 , err 452,695 ...... 16 9.9 Lh 

- | RS eRe 681,734 ...... 210,633 


99 1864..... egedaseuea 742,674  ...... 192,969 

Looking at these figures furnished by the directors (but it is 
to be observed that what they call “ undivided profit” we have 
called “ reserve”), we see that they consider a smaller reserve 
necessary upon £742,674 of fire premiums in 1864, than they 
made against £581,734 of fire premiums in 1863. But here is 
the plain fact on the very face of the figures furnished by the 
report:—It the directors had made a proportional reserve 
in 1864 to that which they made in 1865, they could not have 
maintained the large dividend they have of late years been 
paying. Or, comparing the reserve made in 1861 with that 
made in 1864, the startling fact comes ont that in the former 
year the reserve was 40 per cent. of the premiums received, 
whilst in 1864 it was rather under 26 per cent. Now if 40 per 
cent. was not too much, and we venture to say that the well- 
nigh unanimous opinion of all persons versed in the theory and 
practice of Fire Insurance would be in favour of its being a 
small rather than a large reserve—26 per cent. is too small a 
reserve. 

Nor need we look far for the reason of this pressure on the 
resources of the company. In 1861 their total business income 
was £496,105—viz., from fire premiums, £361,131; and from 
life premiums, £135,974. This business had to yield a divi- 
dend on a capital of £144,219, whilst in 1864 a business income 








cf £978,917 (which is not by about £15,000 double of the 
income cy 1861) had to yield a dividend on a capital of 
£391,752 (which is over £13,000 more than double the capital 
of 1861). Now nothing is more certain, and it can conclusively 
be proved in the case of the Liverpool and London, from their 
own published returns, that although the total profit increases 
with the increased magnitude of the business the rate per cent. 
of profit diminishes. a 

We shall shortly, though probably not 
our criticism by examining the effect of the pclicy of amalgama- 
tion or purchase pursued by this company. If, in the mean 
time, Mr. Boult, or any one on behalf of the company, should 
see fit to endeavour to overthrow our principles or conclusions, 
ve shall be happy, within reasonable limits, and. subject, of 
course, to our judgment as to how far their comments may be 
pertinent to the question, and so of interest to the public, to 
give the same prominence to their answers as we 
to the reply of Mr. Morgan to our 
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Tue directors of the Bank of England on Thursday raised the 
minimum rate of discount from 4 to 4} per cent. 
banks have raised their terms for money on deposit from 3 to 3} per 
cent. The London and Westminster Bank, however, allow only 2} per 
cent. for sums bslow £500. The discount establishments now give 
3} per cent. for money at call, 3} at seven days’ notice, and 4 at 
fourteen days’ notice, being } per cent. higher iu @ach case. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and the 
shortexchange on London is 25:17} per £1 sterling. On comparing 
these rates with the Eugilish Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d, 
standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1-LOth per cent. dearer in 
Paris than in Loadon. 
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The committees of the Stock Exchange appointed I'riday a special 
settling day in the shares of the following ipanies :—Reuter’s 
Telegram Company (Limited), to be marke the twice-a-week list ; 


West London Docks and Warehouses ates vy, to ba marked; 
Trinidad Petroleam Company (Limited), not to be marked—the mode 
of issue and allotment being unsatisfactory and irregular 

Notice has been given by the Bank of England that on Friday, the 
2nd of June, the £3 per Cent. Consols, New £5 

b > > 

£3. 10s. per Cents., New £2. 10s. per Cents., Annuities for Terms of 
Years, and [adia £5 per Cente., will be transferable without the divi- 
dend due on the Sth of July next; also that the transfer books of 
Kast India Stock will shi rat on Tuesday, the 13th of June, and open on 
Thursday, the 6th of Ju 

The Crown agents ay ‘the colonies ara inviting tenders 

saa) 

in 6 per cent. debentures of the Government of Antigua, having 
twenty years to run, for the purpose of supplying the prin- 
cipal towns of the island with pare water. Tha present debt of 
the colony is only £15,009, which wil! ba paid off in three or four 

- , ’ 
years, when the interest of the £59,000 will become a first charge on 
. ? > ) 
the revenue. 

The biddings for bills on India, which were offered to the usual 
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extent of £300,000, took place on Wednesday, at the Bank of Eng- 

land, but only £44,500 was taken; being to Calcutta £32,500, and to 

Madras £12,000. The minimum price was as befure:—On Cale ta 

and Madras, 1s. 114d.; and on Bombay, ls. li¢d. Tenders on C al. 
| 


cutta and Madras at the minimum will receive in fall. On Bombay 
all the tenders were below the minimum. 

Sabjoined is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly List) of the 
railway calls falling due in the month of May. They are of fall 
average amonut :— 

Amount per Share. 


' Dae Already Number 

Due in May, 1865. Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. 
Gt. Northern £782,990 
New Stock issued at 

rer 15 
Gt. Western £1,000,000 

5 per cent. Pref., 1865 15 


Amount. 


60 p. ct. £281,879 


20 p. ct. 


20 p. ct. 20 p. ct. 200,000 


Imperial Mexican ...... 10 i 3 0 O 135,000 405,000 
Lancashire and York- 

shire £5 shares ...... 1 dept. 1 0 O- 60,775 60,755 
London & South-West. 


£569,758 45 p.ct.Pref. 1 dept. 50 p. et. 284,879 


Total in May £1,235,513 





Amount called in five months of 1865... £6,840,922 

Tue Bauinecate Sitk-Yarn Works (Limitrep) have been intro- 
duced by the Alliance Financial Company. The capital is £50,000, 
in 5,000 shares of £10 each. It is proposed to take the business from 
the present proprietors, and greatly extend it under the auspices of a 
limited liability company. The company wiil, by the purchase, 
become possessed of several important patent processes, and the 
directors anticipate very high dividends. 

THe Liuanrwst Siate-Sras Quarry Company (Limirep).—The 
Prospectus of the above company is before the public. The capital is 
£75,000, in 15,000 shares of £5 each, and the object to work a 
valuable self-faced slate-slab quarry in North Wales. 

A LIiMIreD liability company has been established, to purchase 
Messrs. Moore, M‘Queen & Co.’s old established business. The 
partners of the late firm have given a guarantee to the new company 
that they will pay a minimum dividend to its shareholders of 10 per 
cent. per annum for five years. Their services have also been secured 
as the executive managers. The shares are at £2. 10s. prem. 
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THE MYSORE REV 
Tue Indian mutiny of 1857 caused a great change in English 
opinion upon more than one subject connected with the government 
of our Eastern Empire. Bat upon no subject was that change so 
marked and complete as with regard to the treatment of the native 
States. By the force of his character, by the plausibility of his 
arguments, and by the superficially brilliant results of his govern- 
ment, the Marquis of Dalhousie had convinced his countrymen 
that the one thing to be aimed at was the complete reduction of 
Hindustan under our immediate sway. He thoroughly believed 
himself, and he made nearly everyone who knew nothing of India, 
and the majority of those who did, believe also, that the native 
princes were oppressors of their subjects, obstacles to improvement, 
and in some degree a danger to our power. It cannot be denied 
that there was something very fascinating to the imagination in 
the idea of a vast British Empire stretching in unbroken sweep 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, from Calcutta to Bombay. 
But the events of the memorable year we have referred to proved 
in the most conclusive manner that the policy with which, more 
than with anything else, the name of the Marquis of Dalhousie 
will be permanently connected, was a mistake—and very nearly a 
fatal one. ‘the subjects of native princes whom we had dethroned 
rose against us on ali sides ; the native princes whose rights we 
had respected stood by us almost without exception. And although 
the latter could not in all cases prevent their armies from catching 
the prevalent contagion, they did, in nearly every instance, render 
us important services. It was under the influence of the feelings 
excited by these events that the memorable proclamation of the 
Queen in Council to the princes, chiefs, and people of India was 
issued in November, 1858. That document contained a promise 
which it is important both for our interest and our honour that 
we should observe strictly. Her Majesty was advised to say, “ We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
our own ; and we desire that they as well as our subjects shouid 
enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement which can only 
be secured by internal peace and good government.” But, according 
to the author of the work before us, the just and prudent disposi- 
tion to respect the rights of native princes, which existed at the 
time this proclamation was issued, has since materially diminished. 
In this time of our wealth, security, and pride, he maintains that 
there are manifest signs of a returning tendency to depreciate our 
obligations to the native princes, and to renew the pretensions 
upon which we formerly acted with such mischievous effect. 


RSION.* 
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In a previous volume, Major Bell discussed the claims of 


various native princes, and the general question of our relations 
with them. To some extent he now goes over the same ground, so 
far as the latter topic is concerned. But his main subject is our 
treatment of the Rajah of Mysore, which he considers, and as it 
seems to us with reason, both unrighteous and impolitic. The 
present Rajah is a descendant of the family who ruled in Mysore 
before Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan usurped the throne. He 
derives his title, however, exclusively from the spontaneous gene- 
rosity of the British Government, who reinstated him in a portion 
of the former dominions of his family after the fall of Seringapatam 
in 1799. It is unnecessary to enter into the rather complicated 
transactions which then occurred, further than to say, that, under a 
treaty which was signed in the name of the then infant prince, he 
engaged to pay an annual subsidy to the East India Company, and 
stipulated that whenever the Governor-General should have reason 
to apprehend a failure in the payment of this subsidy, he should be 
at liberty either to introduce such regulations and ordinances as he 
should deem expedient for the internal management and collection 
of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any other branch and 
department of the Government of Mysore, or to assume and bring 
under the management of the servants of the said company such 
part or parts of the territorial possessions of the Rajah of Mysore 
as should appear to him necessary to render the said funds efficient 
and available either in peace or war. During the infant Rajah’s 
minority, the government was conducted by an able native Minister 
named Pormiah ; but in 1811 the Rajah, who was then sixteen 
years old, assumed the reins of power. The result was very much 
what might have been expected. Left entirely to himself— 
unassisted and uncontrolled by the advice which the British 
Government might have readily given—his Highness proved him- 
self a weak and incompetent ruler. By 15830 the afiairs of the 
country had fallen into complete disorder ; and that year the 
inhabitants of the north-western province of Nuggur rose in rebe!- 
lion, while the disturbances spread to other districts. Lord Williain 
Bentinck, who was then Governor-General, therefore assumed the 
government of the country. Although he founded his action upon the 
provisions of the treaty of 1799, it is perfectly clear that they did not 
warrant the step which he took; and Lord William Bentinck 
himself afterwards admitted that this was the case. Moreover, 
we were not in any event authorized to take possession of the 
whole country, but only “ of such part or parts as were necessary to 
render the funds which we claimed efficient and available.” The 
Governor-Genera! himself soon saw that he had done more than he 
could justify, and he proposed to the Directors of the East India 
Company that the Rajah should cede three districts as a security 
for the due payment of the subsidy, while the remaining portion of 
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the country should be replaced under the direct rule of its native 
prince. The Directors, however, insisted upon retaining the admi- 
nistration of the whole country. But neither they, nor Lord 
William Bentinck, nor any of the subsequent Governor-Generals 
down to Lord Dalhousie, ever regarded this as more than a 
temporary measure. Although an English Commissioner was 
placed at the head of affairs, and English officials were gradually 
introduced into the more important posts, the government was 
still mainly conducted through native agency, on the express 
ground that it was undesirable to place any impediments in the 
way of its retransfer to the Rajah, who still retained the nominal 
sovereignty. In vain did the Rajah from time to time urge that 
this retransfer should take place. The Indian Government was 
not unnaturally reluctant to part with the administration of a 
country upon which they no doubt honestly believed that they 
were conferring great benefits. Nevertheless, it was not until 
856 that any hint was given of an intention to annex Mysore, 
and, even then, the idea was only broached in a minute placed on 
record by Lord Dalhousie in the secret department. Nothing, 
however, was done to carry it out before the mutiny. “ Through- 
out the terrible events of 1857 and 1858, the people of Mysore 
remained tranquil. Elements of mischief existed in abundance in 
various quarters ; emissaries of rebellion traversed the country in 
every direction, but peace was never disturbed, and the Rajah’s 
troops were actually detached into the adjoining British provinces 
to assist in preventing insurrection.” It is unquestionable, and, 
indeed, it is admitted in a letter of thanks written by Lord Canning, 
that for this we were greatly, if not mainly, indebted to the loyalty 
with which the Rajah adhered to our cause, and to the strenuous 
exertion of his influence amongst the people who look up to him 
as their legitimate sovereign. Yet, notwithstanding these services— 
notwithstanding the renewed protests of his Highness—the English 
Government still retains possession of Mysore, with the evident 
intention of formally annexing it to our dominions on the death of 
the present Rajah. 

We fear that such a course will have the worst effect, both upon 
the princes and the population of India. The former can hardly 
avoid regarding it as an indication of our disposition to give the 
narrowest possible interpretation to the terms of the Queen’s. 
proclamation, and to seize every plausible pretext for evading the 
obligations which it appears to impose upon us. ‘The latter will not 
be attached to us, even if we should replace the rule of their native 
princes by a system of government and administration which, to 
Suropeans, may seem far more tolerable and beneficent. In spite 
of many faults, there is no doubt that the natives are attached 
to the nobility and the royal families of their own race, and that 
they dislike to see them supplanted by strangers and foreigners. 
The dislike to a bureaucracy is not confined to Europeans. Orientals 
are even more inclined than Occidentals to look up to their 
“natural superiors,’ and to regard their vices with more favour 
than the virtues of other people. As Major Bell very justly 
remarks :— 


“We can appreciate in Nurope the value of a hereditary monarchy 
and a hereditary peerage without wishing to subject either prince or 
peer to a competitive examination; but in India, the alleged inca- 
pacity of a sovereign or chieftain is made the pretext, not for limiting 
his power, but for abolishing it altogether, and fur degrading the 
family to stipendiary insignificance. We can give due weight at home 
to the claims of wealth and rank; but in India, far from admitting 
the great proprietors to participate in the management even of com- 
munal or civic affairs, instead of enlisting them on our side, we have 
done everything to injure the property and the prospects of the class, 
to outrage their keenest susceptibilities, and to reduce them to a social 
position even lower than that of our secondary officials. Even if I 
admitted in full the arrogant pretensions of professional administra- 
tors, I should not believe in the efficacy of an ideal system of govern. 
ment and of society, which I can only describe by the compound term 
of ‘ Chinese socialism,’ a system under which there are to be great 
establishments, but no great estates; no privileges, except official 
privileges ; no prescriptive rights, except those of the ‘ covenanted 
services;’ no subordination, except official subordination, to which 
princes must daily bow down; no dignity, except official dignity; no 
access to even the lowest share in public life, except through a com- 
petitive examination. The ideal of Indian officials has never been 
brought to perfection; the greatest servants of Government in India 
and the home authorities have, from time to time, opposed its fall 
real'‘zation; but the inevitable tendency of our system has been just 
what I have described. This has been, and continues to be, the 
tendency of our operations in Mysore; and the consummation would 

e much faciiituted by the disappearance of the Rajab and his court.” 


Those who advocate the annexation of Mysore do so on the 
ground that it would be a sad thing to leave a people whom we 
have in the mmain governed wisely and well at the mercy of an 
ex-prince who has, in the eariy part of his time, proved his in- 
capacity asa ruler. But Major Beil contends, and we think with 
great force, that there is no necessity for us to rush from one extreme 
to another. We have hitherto had only two modes of dealing with 
native States. We have either let the princes perfectly alone, 
allowing them to run wnchecked their career of vice, crime, and 
oppression ; or we have stepped in, dethroned the monarch, taken 
the country into our own hands, and assumed the direction of every 
branch of the administration. But is it impossible that we should 
follow a medium course ? Why should we rot leave the native prince 
on his throne, but, at the same time, lay down certain general 
principles by which his administration must be conducted? Why 
should we not exert our influence before he has ruiued his country, 
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instead of resorting to a naked act of power after the mischief has 
been done? If it be desirable to have native States at all in India— 
and, after the experience gained during the late mutiny, scarcely 
any one ventures to maintain the contrary —it must also be 
desirable to discover some means of gradually but surely improving 
their administration. But, before we can induce their rulers to 
accept our suggestions willingly, and to carry them out zealously, 
we must satisfy them that behind our professed philanthropy there 
is no lurking desire for annexation. Now, no measure which we 
could take for that purpose would be more effectual than the restora- 
tion of the Rajah of Mysore. It would at once be seen that the 
promises contained in the Queen’s proclamation were more than 
mere words, and that we were honestly bent on maintaining inde- 
pendent though subordinate states in Hindustan. Nor is this all. 
Our present position, in reference both to the Rajah and to the 
administration of Mysore, would render it peculiarly easy for us to 
establish a good system of native government, and to take precan- 
tions against its degenerating. Mysore might, as Major Bell says, be 
made “a model State.” Asa model State, we concur with him in 
thinking that it would contribute far more to the strength of our 
empire than it cin ever do as a mere British province. It would 
materially assist in relieving us from the reproach and the danger 
to which we are exposed, so long as it can be truly said that 
“our Government continues to be not an organism in India, but 
a mechanism ; not rooted in the soil, not vitally connected with 
the population, but loosely attached to localities; rnnning smoothly 
in the presence, and by the authority, of English officers—liable to 
sudden and total disarrangement when military force is withdrawn.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 


WHEN we state that the articles in this volume of the new series 
of the Transactions of the Ethnological Society fully maintain, in 
scientific interest and importance, the high character earned by the 
two preceding volumes, we shall be considered by all acquainted 
with the contents of the latter to have bestowed no ordinary praise. 
Foremost among the contributors appears the name of that veteran 
in the fields of scientific inquiry, Mr. Crawfurd, whose indefatigable 
industry in the pursuit of knowledge affords a bright example to 
younger men, nearly one-fourth of the contents of the volume 
having been furnished by his pen. 

The first article, “On Language as a Test of Race,” by Mr. 
Crawfurd, is a well-argued protest against the doctrine now, we 
trust, nearly exploded in ethnology, that language must be regarded as 
affording the best criterion of descent. Without unduly disparaging 
the claims of philology, it is not too much to say that there was a 
period—if, indeed, we can yet speak of it as quite past—when it was 
the fashion to attribute a most exaggerated importance to the extent 
and accuracy of the information regarding the affiliation of the 
races of mankind to be derived from this source, to the comparative 
disregard of the all-important fact that in the mixture of races the 
physical characteristics that ensue are evolved by fixed and un- 
varying laws from those inherent in the progenitors, whereas the 
language that results is determined by various extraneous and 
fluctuating political and social considerations, imposing in one case 
the language of the invading race on the people subdued, and in 
another, that of the conquered on the conquerors. 


**T do not hesitate to affirm,” says Mr. Crawfard, “that language, 
although yielding valuable evidence of the history and migrations of 
man, affords no sure test of the race he belongs to. The majority of 
the people of the British Islands, who 2,000 years ago spoke their own 
native tongues, now speak a language derived from Germany, on 
which has been engrafted a considerable portion of one which had its 
origin in Italy; whilst of their native tongues two examples only 
remain, and these without doubt doomed in a few generations to 
extinction as living lanzuages. The case in France is similar to that 
of our own islands. In the time of Julius Crosar the people spoke at 
least three different languages; and if we include the Roman Province 
of Transalpine Gaul, probably four or five. With the exception of two 
inconsiderable fragments doomed like the native British idioms to 
extinction, these have been supplanted by a language of Italian origin. 
. ... If language were a test of race, we should be tracing some of 
the negroes settled in America, first to England and then to Germany 
and Italy. History alone tells us whence they proceeded, and how 
they came to be planted in a land before their arrival a stranger to 
their race. There exists in India a colony of Persians—the Parsees— 
who have been settled there for a thousand vears, and who, although 
they have lost their parent tongue, have preserved their religion, and 
the purity of their blood... . . In phonetic character, in grammatical 
structure, and in some cases even in words, there exists a near 
resemblance between certain languages of Northern India, and most, 
but by no means all, the ancient and modern languages of Europe. 
From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the conclusion that 
the oriental and western people, between whose languages this affinity 
exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or in other terms of one 
and the same race. In India, however, there neither now exists, nor 
does history tell us that there ever did exist, a race of fair complexion 
resembling Europeans; neither does there exist in Europe, nor is 
there even a tradition of there ever having existed, a race of black 
men like the Hindus. Ilence, as the fact has been well ascertained, 
that neither time, climate, nor locality, will produce any material 
alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one as would turn a black 
skin into a white one, or tfe reverse, we must come to the inevitable 
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conclusion that the theory which makes race and language synony« 
mous is in this instance at least nothing better than a figment.” 


One of the most valuable and interesting papers in the volume 
is a tabular classification by the President—Mr. Lubbock—of the 
particulars of interment in 293 burials in ancient British tumuli 
opened by Mr. Bateman, so arranged as to show at a glance, first, 
the disposition of the body; secondly, the arms or implements 
found with it ; thirdly, the pottery, if any ; fourthly, whether the 
interment was primary or secondary, with a column for any special 
observation. 

The disposition of the body is described under four heads :— 
first, where it was buried in a sitting or crouching posture ; second, 
those in which it was burnt, in which case the remains were usually 
placed in or under an inverted urn; third, those in which the 
body was extended—a position which almost invariably indi- 
cates a late date; and fourth, those in which its position could 
not be determined, or at any rate is not recorded. ‘he arms and 
implements of the deceased are also ranged in four columns, ac- 
cording as they are made of stone, bone, bronze, or iron. The 
pottery also may be conveniently classed in four divisions—viz., 
urns, incense-cups, fvod-vases, and drinking-cups. The urns 
generally accompany interments by cremation, and have either 
contained or been inverted over burnt human bones. They are 
ustially from ten to sixteen inches high, with a deep border more 
or less decorated by impressions of twisted thongs aud incised 
patterns, in which the chevron or herringbone constantly occurs 
in various combinations, occasionally relieved by circular punc- 
tures, or assuming a reticulated appearance. They are all made by 
hand, no trace of the potter's wheel being ever found on them— 
a remark which seems to apply to all the numerous varieties of 
pottery found in ante-Roman tumuli, so far at least as those dis- 
covered by Mr. Bateman are concerned. 

The general results of Mr. Bateman’s researches may be sum- 
marized as follows :—- 

Out of the 293 tombs, 96 contained no implements whatever ; 
134 contained no metal, but stone and bone implements solely ; 
37 contained bronze implements, of which number 29, or more 
than 78 per cent., contained articles of stone also. In 26 cases, 
implements of iron were buried with the deceased, and 6 of 
those interments were accompanied with objects of bronze, con- 
sisting of ornaments, trinkets, or armour, but not weapons or 
knives—tending to confirm the opinion of those who believe that, 
after the introduction of iron, bronze was no longer used for cutting 
instruments. Stone implements were also present in three cases. 
In the 134 cases where only stone and bone implements were 
found, the body was contracted in 53, burnt in 48, extended in 2 
uncertain in 31; pottery was present in 49 cases; 53 were primary 
interments, 20 secondary, and the remainder doubtful. With 
regard to the tombs containing stone implements only, it must be 
remarked that the mere absence of bronze is evidently insufficient 
to determine that the interment took place in the pre-metallic era, 
for, as no one supposes that the tombs without implements indicate 
a period before the use of stone, so neither can the absence of 
bronze be held to be a proof that it was still unknown. In fact, 
Mr. Lubbock agrees with Professor Nilsson that, as a general rule, 
bronze was confined to the tombs of the rich. When, however, 
the primary interment in a barrow contains no bronze articles, we 
may pretty safely refer it to a stone period—at least, for the tribe 
to which it belonged, since no one but persons of importance and 
distinction would be likely to have an honour involving so much 
labour paid to their remains. In one tumulus, Mr. Bateman con- 
siders he discovered four successive interments: the first of burnt 
bones, in a coarse sepulchral urn ; the second of a skeleton, with a 
drinking cap and several flint implements ; the third, with a stone 
axe and a bronze dagger; and “finally, a fourth, with a kiln-baked 
vessel, a copper ring, and an iron knife. 

In Denmark, according to the Scandinavian archeologists, the 
interments of the bronze period were almost always by cremation, 

and the same appears to have been the case in Wiltshire ; but in 
Derbyshire the practice seems to have been the reverse, out of 
29 only 10 being burnt, whilst 15 were contracted, and 4 extended. 
Where articles of iron were buried with the deceased, the body 
was generally extended. In the 26 examined by Mr. Bateman, 
only 2 were contracted and 3 burnt ; of the remaining 21, 14 were 
extended, which was also probably the case with the major portion 
of the remaining 7, the position of which could not be certainly 
determined. In six cases, articles of bronze were also found, and 
in three implements of stone. In three cases only was pottery 
discovered ; but it is worthy of notice that, both in form and finish, 
it was turned on a wheel and kiln-baked: it differs funda- 
mentally from all the numerous specimens found in the tumuli 
containing bronze or stone only, and evidently indicates a higher 
civilization. 

In some few cases, Mr. Bateman satisfied himself that not man 
but animals had been the objects of sepulchral rites: thus, in a long 
barrow, near Swinscoe, he assigns the place of honour to a cist 
containing the skeleton of a “ young hog,” with which was a tine 
from a stag’s horn. The ox was the animal most commonly 
honoured in this manner, heads or other parts of oxen being found 
carefully buried in five different cases, which goes far to prove the 
existence of some peculiar superstition or rite, of which no notice 
has reached modern times. ‘ Those,” says Mr. Lubbock, ‘* who 
regard the bronze age civilization as introduced by the Phcenicians, 
will probably see in these interments an interesting confirmation of 
their views, and compare them with the animal mummies of Egypt, 
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whilst the oxen so respectfully buried will be regarded as northern | is unsurpassed for the richness of its soil. The explorations of 


representatives of the sacred bull, Apis. It is a question of so 
much interest to ascertain what animals were domesticated in 
Northern Europe during the stone period, that it is to be regretted 
Mr. Bateman has not directed his attention to the animal bones 
discovered in the course of his researches. Some archzologists, and, 
amongst others, Professor Steenstrup, believe the dog to have con- 
stituted the only domestic animal, whilst others, on the contrary, 
consider that the cow, sheep, pig, and goat, if not the horse, were 
already known in the North, as the first four evidently were in 
Switzerland. 
Mr. Lubbock observes :— 


** Both the horse and the bull appear to have been sacrificed at the 
grave, and probably formed part of the funeral feast. The teeth of 
oxen are so common in tumuli, that that they are even said by 
Mr. Bateman to be uniformly found with the more ancient interments. 
The very frequent presence of the bones of animals in tumuli appears 
to show that sepulchral feasts were generally held in honour of the 
dead, and the numerous cases in which interments were accompanied 
by burnt human bones tend to prove that still more dreadful customs 
prevailed, and that slaves were frequently sacrificed at their master’s 
graves: it is not improbable that wives often were burnt with their 
husbands, as was the case in India. ‘It is probable,’ says Mr. Bate- 
man, ‘that the critical examination of all deposits of burnt bones 
would lead to much curious information respecting the statistics of 
suttee and infanticide, both which abominations we are unwillingly 
compelled by accumulative evidence to believe were practised in Pagan 
Britain.’ ” 


Ethnologists and archeologists are much indebted to Mr. Lubbock 
for having, at a great expenditure of time and labour, arranged a 
vast mass of instructive and interesting details in a condensed and 
available form. 


BRITISH AMERICA.* 


Ovr magnificent possessions in North America, strangely for- 
gotten for several years in the greater interest excited by Australian 
colonization, have recently again attracted the attention of states- 
men and newspaper writers, on account of the remarkable scheme 
for a great Confederation, rivalling that of the United States, 
formally put forth in the resolutions of the Conference of Delegates 
held at Quebec on the 10th of last October. Whatever may be the 
fate of that scheme, its mere conception shows an amount of 
harmonious feeling among the colonists which augurs well for the 
future, and encourages a hope that, sooner or later, something like 
a basis of common nationality will be attained by those detached 
communities scattered between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
stretching from the borders of the United States almost to the 
Arctic regions. Five-and-twenty years ago, Canada desired nothing 
so much as incorporation with the great Republic lying to the south 
of her frontiers. The insurrection of 1838 presented at one time 
very threatening features ; and even after it was suppressed, a 
heavy ground-swell of discontent was observable for some years. 
All that, however, has passed away. Canada is loyal to the British 
Crown, excepting, perhaps, a few malcontents among the French 
population ; and the other colonies appear equally well pleased with 
that species of modified republican government which has the 
guarantee and the protection of the British sceptre. The magnitude 
und importance of the provinces in question, and the splendid future 
which lies before them, are forcibly shown by Mr. Rawlings in 
some of the figures quoted by him in the very interesting work we 
now hold in our hands. The British North American possessions 
contain a total of 3,429,555 square miles, and are therefore larger 
in extent than Great Britain and Ireland, France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Spain, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and all the minor German States, 
combined. The population is 4,000,000 ; the exports and imports 
are considerable ; and the quantity of new shipping built in all 
the North American colonies in 1863 was 645 vessels, of 219,763 
tons register, and of the value of £1,758,104. The Hudson’s 
Bay Territory, in the past year, exported £200,000 worth of furs ; 
while from Vancouver’s Island, British Columbia, in 1863, gold 
was exported to the amount of 6,000,000 dollars. The fisheries 
give employment to 40,000 seamen ; and during the year before 
last, 3,050,369 tons of freight arrived in the United States from 
the Canadas. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in our great North American 
possessions we have a region of the most magnificent capabilities 
—capabilities which have as yet been only very slightly developed. 
The Hudson's Bay Territory alone has remained up to the 
present time almost a desert, having been kept in that con- 
dition by the company which owns the land, and which has 
always been too well content with the enormous revenues it 
has derived from the furs it exports from those solitudes to 
eare about colonizing the province, ang developing its other 
resources. This territory, so long excluded from the enter- 
prise of the Old World, is no less than 2,700,000 square miles 
in extent, and large portions of it are fit for settlement and for 
agriculture. ‘The Valley of the Saskatchewan,” says Mr. Rawlings, 
“contains an extended belt of land called the ‘ Fertile Belt,’ which 
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Simpson, Hind, Palisser, Hector, Sullivan, and Blakiston, all serve 
to prove that within British Territory the most fertile soil west of 
the Mississippi exists, and that so vast, so rich, is this great valley 
that it is capable of subsisting 20,000,000 people.” The country 
thus indicated is partially wooded, abounds in lakes and rich 
natural pasturage, and though a large part of its extent is available 
for the agriculturist, wheat having sometimes been cultivated with 
success even at three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
M. Bourgeau, a French gentleman who accompanied Palisser in 
his explorations, recently addressed some remarks to Sir William 
Hooker, from which Mr. Rawlings quotes a passage bearing very 
high testimony to the capabilities of the province. Wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, &c., would, according to this authority, thrive there to an 
extent which would abundantly reward the farmer; the prairies 
offer pasturage for the maintenance of numerous herds ; the con- 
struction of houses would be inexpensive, because the country 
produces wood, various kinds of stone, and clay to make bricks ; 
beans, peas, and other vegetables of the leguminous family, have 
been successfully cultivated ; and gooseberries, raspberries, and 
other fruits, grow wild. The climate, says a report addressed to 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, does not exceed in severity 
that of many portions of Canada and of the Eastern States of 
the Union ; and the mineral riches of the earth, in coal, iron, 
lead, &c., are great. Mr. Rawlings adds that “the Red River 
of the North, in connection with Lake Winnipeg, into 
which it falls, forms a navigable water-line, extending directly 
north and south eight hundred miles. Between the highest 
point at which it is navigable, and St. Paul, on the Mississippi, 
a railroad is in process of construction; and when this road is 
completed, another grand division of the continent, comprising 
500,000 square miles, will be open to settlement.” On the subject 
of railway communication between the Atlantic and Pacific, Mr. 
Rawlings has much tosay. The highway of the desired railroad, he 
observes, lies across the Hudson’s Bay Territory, and he quotes a 
passage from Professor Henry Youle Hind, in which we are told 
that the Great American Desert must exercise an extraordinary 
influence on the future of the United States and of British North 
America. In the vast regions owned by the company, there are 
17,000,000 acres of land, “ black with richness,” immediately 
available for the agriculturist ; and the abstraction of those acres 
from the range of the hunters would affect the fur trade, if we may 
rely on our authority, but little. It is proposed by Mr. Rawlings 
that, instead of allowing the whole of the Indians to subsist by 
trapping and hunting, one half should be taught the elements of 
farming, placed at various points on a given line leading from 
Pembina to the Rocky Mountains, provided with implements and 
seeds, put under a careful overseer, and kept from rum. Under 
such circumstances, he believes they would farm as well as they 
have already done at Red River. In any case, it seems certain 
that such valuable land cannot be withheld from the teeming 
masses of the Anglo-Saxon race in these days of emigration and 
settlement. “ Westward is the movement towards the Pacific 
beyond the Mississippi,” writes Mr. Rawlings, taking in the future 
with the eye of one who has studied all the features of the 
present ; “the arid districts of the Upper Missouri are barren 
tracts, wholly uncultivatable ; the coming exodus of people will 
soon overrun Minnesota, and seek the rich lands of the ‘ Fertile 
Belt.’ Who shall stop them? The splendid and complicated 
system of the Hudson’s Bay Company is admirably adapted to 
map out this vast tract; the army of servants who obey their 
behests could soon survey every part. Before long, the rambling 
of wheels and the whistle of the advancing locomotive will be heard 
at Pembina; the great bodies of emigrants who seek the gold- 
fields of the Pacific and the Saskatchewan are coming with their long 
trains.” If there are those who think that the Rocky Mountains 
are an insurmountable barrier to such a railroad, Mr. Rawlings has 
too much faith in our race to be of their opinion. He thus indi- 
cates the course which must be taken by the contemplated line 
uniting the two great oceans :— 





** Topographical engineers, scientific explorers, and itineraries have 
exployed the American continent from end to end, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that the most feasible route to the Pacific is through the 
fertile belt of the Hudson’s Bay territory, and over the Rocky 
Mountains north of the boundary-line; and as it is the purpose of the 
proposed Confederation of the British territories to complete, at an 
early period, the intercolonial line, uniting Nova Scotia to the Canadas, 
with the splendid system of railway which constitutes the Grand Trunk 

tailway and its connections, we shall have already completed one-half 
of the passage across the American continent, and opened a through 
line, which, at all seasons of the year, will draw the products of the 
West through British territory to the sea. Starting from La Crosse 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, from Fond du Lac, at the head of Lake 
Superior, and from St. Paul, we have a system of railways, which are 
partly built and which are now under contract and construction, to 
Pembina, on the boundary-line, and on the Red River Settiement. 
This wi!l open the whole of 80,000 square miles of rich prairie land in 
Hudson’s Bay territory to the emigrant. But from Pembina, the 
great fertile belt offers every facility to build the Pacific Railroad: the 
lands themselves will eventually pay for it. For the present, we have 
a waggon-road passing over these prairies and across the Saskatche- 
wan Valley to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Carry out the pro- 
ject of a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, at whatever cost to the British 
Government or people, and the future of that country will present a 
panorama of magnificence unexampled in history, and before which 
the splendour of Roman wealth, in the days of Augustus, will sink 
into insignificance.” 
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This line would be partly in the United States, but for the most 
part in British territory. Commencing at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
it would pass through that colony and through New Brunswick, 
would then bend southward into Maine, and, striking westward, 
would pass through’ Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; then, 
re-entering our own possessions, it would trend northward, and 
finally reach the Pacific, in two branches, opposite Vancouver's 
Island. This course is said to be two thousand miles shorter 
between London and Hong-Kong than any other; and the obstacle 
presented by the Rocky Mountains, which, at the point where the 
rail would have to enter Columbia, attain an elevation of six 
thousand feet above the sea-level, might readily be overcome by 
the resources of modern engineering. At the most favourable 
pass, a short tunnel would be made, and the gradients, it is cal- 
culated, need not exceed sixty feet per mile, from the head of Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound. Portions of the line are already con- 
stracted, and, both in the United States and in the British pro- 
vinces, there appears to be every disposition towards completing 
the work. 

Mr. Rawlings deserves the thanks of the English public for 
marshalling such an array of facts in favour of a scheme which 
promises to add largely to the prosperity both of Europe and 
America. He has stated his case clearly and effectively, and, 
despite a little fine writing in which he occasionally indulges, his 
book will attract and retain the reader’s attention. Not only with 
respect to the proposed railway, but also as regards the condition, 
population, resources, products, climate, and comparative advan- 
tages of all our North American colonies, and of the newly settled 
portions of the United States, the present volume abounds with 
information, collected from every available source ; and to intending 
emigrants it will be found of great value, in directing them as to 
their future plans. 








LITTLE WANDERLIN AND OfHER FAIRY TALES.* 


A conection of all the fairy tales in our language which 
deserve the name would make so small a work that an accession to 
the number is welcome on this account alone. We live in an age 
in which the real has the better in its perpetual contest with the 
ideal, and so thoroughly dominates the whole region of what is 
called imagination, that it becomes difficult for us to picture to 
ourselves times in which the converse was the rule, when the 
myths of India and Greece, the fantastic tales of the Arabs, and 
the fairy mythology of western Europe, had their origin. However 
much we try to idealize the common life of the nineteenth century, 
as it is seen among civilized communities, we usually fail to invest 
it with that radiant fancy which is the very atmosphere of a young 
society. It is only to a few peculiar minds, which have escaped 
the contagion of conventionality, that the poetical aspect of com- 
mon things is apparent; it is only such minds that, with a Turner- 
like eye, see, rather than imagine, mountains and palaces in what 
to the common sight is but a November fog. And a very few 
among those few have the higher faculty of pure iniagination, and 
can people cloudland with the creatures of fancy. 

The volume before us is merely a little book ef fiiry tales, long 
ago written for three children, and now published. Its merit is not 
in beauty of narrative, in fulfilling the: conditions cf structure 
required in fairy tales, in wildness of machinery, ia the half-conceal- 
ment of the moral usually conveyed in a true iaziry tale,—of which 
more later,—it is not in these qualities that the merit of the work 
lies, so much as in its entire originality. We have rarely read a 
book of the class in which the originality was so pure and so varied ; 
and, considering the exhaustion of the province, and that Kingsley 
in the “ Water-Babies,” and Swift in “ Gulliver,” have been before 
the authoresses, this is no small merit. It is not deficient in 
humour, a quality that is stronger in modern than older imaginative 
literature. In the old myth and in the old fairy tale, everywhere, 
except in the satirical fancies of Rabelais, the humour never scems 
to be perceived by the narrator, and is rather brought out, like the 
flavour of wine, by keeping: we see it because the old hero did in 
his simplicity something that in a modern hero would be laughable ; 
his action has become humorous through the change of manners. 
In the qualities of tenderness and terror, the tales are not less to 
be commended. The former is, indeed, essential to all fairy tales, 
or no child would read them. The latter is more rare, for the old 
giauts and malignant fairies have become too common on the stage 
to give « flavour of fear to household tales, and children require 
a less coarse and ready way of presenting the terrible, though at 
the same time they must be rather attracted by mystery than 
alarnied by horror; and this is precisely what is here done. To 
our wind, the main fault is a too great fondness for allegory, which 
takes one or two of the tales almost out of their proper class. 
Allegory is a not uncommon form of the old fairy tale, and is even 
found in the “ Thousand and One Nights ;” but it has been so 
largely used in modern times for instruction, that it has come to 
mean something different from the purely ideal. A fairy tale 
usually has a moral, for, otherwise, what have the fairies to do? 
How can the great turning-points be handled, when the hero escapes 
some imminent danger, or his enemy meets with deserved punish- 
ment? But this moral is yeneraliy vague: an allegory is a picture 
of life intended to enforce a moral, or series of morals. In the 
former, the moral is a necessary consequence of the employment of 
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fairy machinery ; in the latter, the moral is the object of the whole 
story. There is a current idea that children do not like a fairy 
tale with a moral. This is a fallacy which reason and experience 
equally condemn. When capital punishment has been abolished, 
full-grown people may have really outgrown the wish for poetical 
justice ;gbut in children it is one of the strongest sentiments, and it 
obviously cries out for a moral. 

These tales may be called a series, for they are slightly connected 
by the recurrence of the machinery which is introduced in the first ; 
but the style is at least as fmuch varied as one would expect in the 
work of twoauthors. “ Golden Dreams,” “ The Lost Pleiad,” and 
* Little Silver-Ear,” all of which depend upon childish affection of 
different kinds, seem to us the best. Children will probably prefer 
* Gladhome” and Mrs. Calkill’s “ Wonderful House,’ in both 
which the magical element is much more strong and wild, though 
not in the least beyond a child’s level of enjoyment. Curiously 
placed in the midst of the fairy tales is a story of common life, a 
most touching little picture of the sympathies of a sick child, quite 
in the manuer of Edouard Frére. We are curious to know whether 
it is from life. If not, it is a remarkable instance of inventive 
power restrained to the portrayal of a simply natural scene. The 
author in either case would be a fitting historian of that most 
beautiful institution, the Hospital for Sick Children, which we beg 
to commend to our readers by way of moral: thus :—If you want 
something ideal, go and see how children bear trouble, and find out 
how easily you can make them happy. There are more fairies in 
Great Ormond-street than in al! the glens and woods of England. 


ALGERIA.* 


Just at this moment, when the Emperor of the I’rench is visiting 
his great African dependency in person, a book about Algiers, of 
any kind or in any form, is particularly interesting, and likely to 
attract attention. Mrs. Rogers, the authoress of the volume now 
before us, left the shores of England for Dieppe on the 19th of 
October, 1863, with the intention of proceeding through France to 
Marseilles, and thence embarking on board a steamer for the coast 
of Algeria, where she designed to pass the eusuing winter. She 
was accompanied by a few male friends, and previous to starting 
endeavoured to obtain some information concerning the country, 
of which she knew scarcely anything; but, afver inquiring at 
several circulating libraries, she learnt that but few English works 
on Algeria had been written, and that these were not of very recent 
date. Then again, the accounts of the place by word of mouth 
which Mrs. Rogers had heard from those persons who had visited 
it, were so very vague and contradictory in almost every particular 
that neither these nor the few books which had been published on 
the subject were likely to be of much use in her contemplated trip. 
She started, however, from Marseilles, and arrived in Algeria on 
the 20ch of October, after a very rough and boisterous sea-voyage, 
which the captain of the vessel nevertheless described as “ glo- 
rious.” Our travellers landed at the city ef Alwiers, and for 
a short time took up their quarters at the Hotel de la Régence. 
The city is built on the side of a steep declivity, and in its general 
appearance does not at all resemble any European town or capital. 
The lower and newer portion of the city is French ; bus th 
always overlooks this at first sight, and directs his gaze upwards, 
where he at once sees the Moorish capital, and, were it not for a 
few houses here and there the style of which is unmistakably 
French, he might fancy the place still in possession of its former 
Kastern rulers. After experiencing much difficulty in obtaining 
lodvinus, owing to the exorbitant prices asked by the owners of 
very small and indiiferent apartments, our authoress and her friends 
at length fixed their abode in some unfurnished rooms in the Place 
du Gouvernement, where they engaged a French servant to wait 
on them. Here again they had some trouble to obtain the com- 
monest and most necessary articles of furniture for their lodgings, 
but, having at length succeeded in getting settled, and making 
themselves tolerably comfortable, they proceeded to view the city 
and its neighbourhood, and to make excursions to various parts of 
the country. Although it was the close of October when Mrs. 
togers arrived in Algeria, there had been no rain since the com- 
meucement of May, in consequence of which many of the springs. 
and wells were quite dry, and the inhabitauts were, as may 
readily be supposed, sadly in want of water. Imagine such a 
thing as this in England, where a month or six weeks’ absence of 
rain is considered an unusually long drought. Mrs. Rogers, how- 
ever, appears to have had a good deal of rough, rainy weather, 
and many storms, accompanied by thunder, lightning, and high 
winds, during the winter which she passed in Algeria. The 
dwellers in the city of Algiers pronounced the season a severe 
one, and the Arabs declared that ever since the commencement 
of French rule the climate had grown worse and worse; but Mrs. 
Rogers asserts that sucha winter as she experienced in Algeria 
would have satisfied us in England, and that it was decidedly 
finer than the previous summer in Derbyshire. Many of the 
trees looked as fresh and green as in spring, and several summer- 
flowers were still lingering, as they do here in autumn. 

Algeria contains a great variety of races. The inhabitants of 
the country are indeed a very motley assemblage of various nations, 
African, European, and Asiatic, and the whole place would seem 
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to present a strange and confused blending of Eastern and Western 
laws, manners, and customs. Besides the several tribes and peoples 
mentioned by previous travellers, Mrs. Rogers enumerates, in 
addition to the French possessors, negroes, imported chiefly from 
Soudan and Sahara, and, of course, employed as slaves, a few 
English and Spaniards, and a sprinkling of Germans. Mr. Ormsby 
—whose work on North Africa we reviewed in our impression of 
July 16th, 1864—mentioned it as the opinion of various writers 
that the Kabyles, who differ much in almést every respect from 
the other inhabitants of Algeria, were remotely of Scandinavian 
origin, and were, in fact, descended from the ancient Vandals, 
who ultimately established themselves in Northern Africa, after 
their expulsion from Europe. Mrs. Rogers, indeed, describes 
them as having a somewhat German face; but she says that 
Arabian historians believe them to be the true aborigines 
of Algeria, while other writers date their existence as a people 
inhabiting that country as far back as the third or fourth century 
of the Hegira, and some assert that they were originally the 
children of Canaan, grandson of Noah. They are certainly, 
according to our authoress, the most civilized race among the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Algeria. They are very industrious, 
prefer a settled to a wandering life, are extremely honest, frank, 
loyal, and hospitable, and are strongly attached to their home and 
country. They have manufactures of their own, including fire- 
arms and vessels in various metals ; but, though generally very 
intelligent, few of them can read or write. Their territory is 
chiefly: in the Atlas mountains, and so great is their love of 
independence, accompanied by indomitable determination to defend 
their own localities tv the very last, that for centuries they defied 
the efforts of all invaders to subdue them, and they have lately, as 
is well known, prove | troublesome opponents to the French. — 
The Arabs, of whom there are various kinds in this country, and 
who are divided into several classes, rich and poor, lead a most 
wretched and degraded life. Among the poorer classes, the 
husbands are great tyrants, and throw whatever business there is 


to be done entirely upon their wives, together with every kind of 
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bands), and this mode of punishment 
h an extent as to kill the poor women. 
The Arab races in general, although possessed of great bodily 
strength, are extremely idle, and it is with the utmost dificulty 
that they can be made to do even the lightest kind of work. But 
this may perhaps be in some measure attributed to the despotic 
sway which their Europeon conquerors exercise over them, ‘ The 
very servants,” says Mrs. Rogers, “speak of them to their faces as 
‘les pawvres diables? and J usually see our cook returning fgom 
market, her purchases borne by an attendant Arab, whom she 
always denominates a ‘ diahle’” The natives of Algeria are very 
far from being reconciled to their French rulers, and they live in 
the daily hope that they shall some time or other sueceed in throw- 
ing off the yoke, and in re-establishing their independence. How- 
ever, although the French never seem to understand colonization, 
they have introduced much of European refinement and*civilization 
into Algeria. Several lines of railway have been opened ; and the 
city of Algiers has a theatre, two or three circulating libraries, 
reading-rooms, a few newspapers, and omnibuses running to 
different parts of the town and its environs. The French, indeed, 
appear to have a strong desire to remove ali traces of the original 
Eastern aspect of the place, and they have sometimes purposely 
demolished several handsome mosques and other public buildings 
interesting from their antiquity, in the construction of new streets 
and roads. ‘This is to be regretted. The French colony of Algeria 
has a very military appearance. “The first thing which strikes 
one is, that there is here simply a grand military establishment.” 
Almost every other Frenchman is dressed in uniform, and nearly 
all the labourers employed on the public works, even the very 
gardeners, are soldiers. A boulevard, with a rampart and fortifica- 
tions on a gigantic scale, is being constructed under the super- 
intendence of Sir Morton Peto, who has gone over to Algeria on a 
visit of inspection to the works. A railroad, the making of which 
was mainly under his direction, and which was, besides, entirely 
the production of English talent, assisted by English capital and 
English labourers, was likewise recently opened in the colony. A 
grand public dinner was given by the French on the occasion, but, 
strange to say, none of the English engineers nor any of the Com- 
pany’s officials were invited, and when the different toasts were 
proposed, with that extraordinary vanity and unusual disregard of 
other countries which so distinguishes the French nation, the name 
of Sir Morton Peto was never mentioned, nor was it even hinted 
in the most distant manner that English labour or enterprise was 
concerned in the undertaking. In fact, the French seem extremely 
jealous of our countrymen in Algeria, and are apparently much 
annoyed that an Englishman has had the ability and readiness to 
do that for them in their colony which they could not do for them- 
selves, 

With respect to French rifié in Algeria, Mrs. Rogers thinks 
that the conquest of the country by France has done a good deal 
towards the spread of European knowledge and enlightenment, and 
the refinement of the natives. On this subject she remarks :— 
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he question often forces itself upon the mind, and particularly so 
just now, whether the French conquest has been a beneficial change, 
or otherwise, for the natives. That it has been advantageous for 
Europe, there can probably no doubt exist, and that on the whole it 
has been eo for the Arabs themselves, I think must be equally clear. 
The policy previously pursued under Mahomedan rule was so marked by 
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deceit, fraud, extortion, oppression, and duplicity, that it could not 
have had other than an effect most injurious on the native character. 
The Arabs nataraily dislike their present rulers, just in the way that 
a turbulent and unpromising schoolboy dislikes the master, who is 
compelled to oppose a stern front to his misdemie4nours ; bat, as even 
they canuot but acknowledgo the French administration to be an 
improvement upon their own, my belief is, that were success now to 
crown their fatile hopes, they themselves would be the very first 
bitterly to deplore it. ‘The corsair, like the bandit, cannot be induced 
all at once to prefer lawfal earnings to iliegal gains; nor, possibly, can 
the Arabs as yet realize the advantages of the lawfui commeres which 
is now superseding the gains of rapine and violence, in which they 
heretofore indulged,” 


Mrs. Rogers sometimes indulges too much in small details, which 
are often very like one another. Her book, however, contains 
much that is very interesting concerning the history, customs, 
climate, and general appearance of Algeria, as well as many hints 
for the instruction of tourists, and of those who may go out there 
for the benefit of their health. To such classes of the community, 
therefore, we confidently recommend it. 
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THE MAGAZIN 


Fraser presents us with a very interesting number this month. 
The first article, which bears the quaint title of * Mayflowerings,’’ 
is an essay on the characteristics of New Mngland life and the great 
events of New England history, which are connected with the pretty 
odorous blossom, the ** Mayflower ’’—so called, not because it appears 
in May, for ita advent is in the earlier days of spring, but apparently 
because its arrival in the midst of the snows of declining winter is 
identified with the planting of that colony ef brave, conscientious, 
noble-hearted Eoglishmen who, landing at Plymouth Rock in the 
Maujlower, founded a great State in the midst of frost and storm and 
forbidding aspects of nature. The writer is apparently a native of 
one of the Southern States of America; but he is Northern at heart, 
and abolitionist in principle. His style is sometimes a little extra- 
vagant, but his reminiscences and sketches are interesting, and 
particularly so at the present time. ‘“ The Bishop of Oxford and 
the Reverend Cabmen of Paris” is a paper founded on the strange, 
and, as it would seem, greatly exaggerated, statement made in, Con- 
vocation by the said Bishop—viz., that there are in the streets of Paris 
seven hnudred aud fifty priests driving cabs. The writer shows that 
the right reverend speaker misrepresented his authority, and that the 
facts do not at all support his argument that the permission accorded 
to clergymen by the Inns of Court to practise at the Bar might be 
a sources of evil to the Church. The ariicls thea passes on to some 
remarks on the secular habits and tendencies of our clergy in the 
last century, of which several entertaining examples sre given; 
and it concludes with an argument in favour of relieving from their 
position as clergymen all who, subsequently to entering into holy 
orders, discover their want of aptitude or taste for the calling they 
have adopted. The recently-published letters of Maria Theresa and 
Marie Antoinette, published under the editorship of the Ritter von 
Arnett and M. Feuillet de Conches in two separate works, are made the 
subject of a review, in which a very high estimate is formed of the 
moral chagacter of the Queen of Lonis XVI, and of her Imperial 
mother. Mr. W. M. Rossetti discusses * Mr. Madox Brown’s Exhibi- 
tion, and its place in onr School of Painting; and some unknown 
vriter, who seems to indulge in- rather a wild and indefinite style of 
writing, furnishes a lovg and unsatisfactory article on M. Emile 
Saisset’s “ Critical Introduction” to the works of Spinoza. M. Saisset 
is a follower of Descartes, and Descartes appears to be the especial 
dislike of the writer in Fraser, who infinitely prefers the Dutch-Jew 
freethinker, and pronounces on his system of Pantheism a very high 
eulogy for its logical perfection, the tranquillity it inspires, and its 
sublime idea of the unity of creation. Hinchlifi’s ‘* South American 
Sketches” offer materials for a soammary, and the French Emperor’s 
** History of Julius Cesar” is treated in the final paper of the number 
in a very fair and critical spirit. The third Napoleon, we are told, 
“has given us a plain, but by no means a brilliant, story. He has put 
forward some very questionable theories of historical composition, and 
he seems disposed to make some rather extravagant claims for his 
hero. He has also committed some grave mistakes, and in one or two 
instances some almost ludicrous blanders. .... When we come to 
‘ Cassar on the Lupercal,’ it will be time to ask ourselves whether the 
French Emperor has been inditing a political romance (a Cesaropedia) 
or a ‘ veritable history.’ ” ; 
Two new continuous stories are commenced in Macmillan—* The 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” by the author of ‘ The Heir of Redelyffe,” 
and ** Cradock Nowell, a Tale of the New Forest,” by Mr. Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore. Some of the detached essays of the number 
are interesting, though there is too great a tendency in this Magazine 
to insert very short articles. The Rev. F. D. Maurice contribntes 
some observations on the ‘ History of Coosar,’ suggested by the 
criticisms of Mr. Dicey in the last number, and chiefly directed egainst 
the Fatalism supposed to be embodied in the Emperor's work: an 
article remarkable at the present moment for the earnest commenda- 
tion contained in it of the late President Lincoln’s address on being 
reinstalled in office. The paper on “ Lucretins”’ gives a very good 
account of that little-read Roman poet. Lord Hobart contributes an 
article on ‘‘ The Bank Charter Act of 1844,” of which the upshot is, 
that, although the Act may have been necessary at the time it was 
passed as a protection against certain evils in monetary matters, the 
cost of the protection has been extravagantly and ruivously high, and 
that modifications are therefore necessary. Professor Masson gives us 
some recollections of Dr. Samuel Brown, Hugh Miller, and De 
Quincey, with respect to the last of whom we should have been glad 
to see more. Professor Goldwin Smith pays a short tribute to the 
memory of his friend Cobden, not quite equal to the writer’s uenal 
vein; and “ W. D. C.” has some remarks on Mr. Mill’s candidature 
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for Westminster, in which we are told that the electors of that city 
** have set the nation a fine example.” 

** Machinery and the Passion3” is the title of a thoughtfal and 
well-written article in the Cornhill, showing that the increase of 
mechanical operations in these days, and the consequent decrease of 
personal labour, is gradually having a sedative effect on mo2n’s 
passions, and that the milder character of our modern civilization is 
due to this influence, rather than to religion, which is often identified 
with feelings of a very vehement kind. ‘The essay opens a curious 
vein of speculation as to the probable civilization of the future, and 
is well worth reading. The paper on “The Economics of Country 
Life” doubtless contains some very usefal information for country 
gentlemen, or rather for town gentlemen who wish to take a 
farm and manage it; but it is written in too chattering a style 
to satisfy us on literary grounds. ‘“ Plagua and Pestilence” is 
well-timed at the present moment, when we are threatened with 
an epidemic from Russia; and, though the article contains little 
more than may be read in cyclopwlias and medical dictionaries, 
it is undoubtedly interesting, and conceived in a calm and rational 
spirit. Towards the close, the writer remarks on the danger of 
Spreading infection which results in this country from our care- 
less habit of conveying sick poople to the hospital in public car- 
riages; on the want of proper receiving-houses for contagivus and 
pestilential disorders; and on the discreditable fact that London, with 
its population of three millions, possesses only one fever and one small- 
pox hospital. A series of critical papers on “The English Drama 
during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James” ia commenced, and Part I. 
gives us a very favourable impression of what we are to expect in 
succeeding numbers, the sketch of the general characteristics of the 
Elizabethan age being ably and accurately drawn. The other easays 
are a pleasant bit of gossip on * Modern Falconry,” and a criticism on 
certain modern novels, in which some amusing and very true remarks 
are made on the melancholy character of the heroines imagined by 
our living female novelists, as contrasted with those of Miss Austen, 
Miss Ed,e vorth, and their contemporaries. 

The Messrs. Tinsleys’ new serial—the Shilling Magazine—is before 
us, in all the blooming grace of No. I. The cover reminds us a little 
of that other Shilling Magazine which was started twenty years ago 
by Douglas Jerrold; and the contents have somewhat the same 
instructive and practical character. Some good writers appear in this 
opening part, and the articles are all entertaining and well-selected ; 
but we do not observe that wonderful superiority over all other 
Magazines which Mr. Samuel Lucas, the editor, promised us in his 
exceedingly ill-advised and rather ill-written prospectus. Two novels 
—** Phemie Keller,” by the author of “* George Geith, of Fen Court,” 
and “The Wild Flower of Ravensworth,’ by the author of “ Dr. 
Jacob”—are commenced ; and the rest of tha number is composed of 
essays, mostly on subjects interesting at the present time. The best 
are, Mr. W. J. Thoms’s account of “The Golden Rose,” a present sent 
by Popes to faithful Kings; Mr. C. D. Yonge’s article on “ Iron Ships 
and Turrets,” which is full of valuable facts, and is to be continued in 
subsequent numbers; Part I. of Mr. Carpenter’s papers on clocks and 
watches; and Mr. Robert Bell’s exposition of the present aspects and 
working of the law with regard to licensed and unlicensed places of 
dramatic entertainment, ia which the writer contends for some speedy 
reform of the existing chaos of absurdity and injustice. The Magazine 
is handsomely printed in a large bold type; and, of the two illustra- 
tions, the first is well drawn and cut, while the second is ig that style 
of wilful slovenliness to which we have frequently taken exception in 
these columns when we have met with it in other publications. 


A learned article, written by a lawyer, and instinct with a lawyer's 
spirit, on the Court of Final Appeal in ecclesiastical matters, forms one 
of the most conspicuous features in the Englishman’s Magazine. It is 
the commencement of aseries of papers which will doubtless add much 
to the popular knowledge of a subject not very generally understood, 
yet of great importance both to clergy and laity. Among the lighter 
articles is a very agreeable one on “ Talmudic Legends,” of which 
some specimens are given. 


The Churchman’s ‘Family Magazine opens with a clever criticism 
on the “ clergymen’s wives” of living novelists. The hero this month 
of the series on “ Our Bishops and Deans” is Bishop Colenso, of whom 
a temperate acconnt is given, though the writer will not allow him to 
be more than the “ titular Bishop of Natal.” Some good remarks on 
** Christian Art,” as evinced in Sculpture, and a paper on the influence 
on modern religious thought of Dr. Keble (illustrated by a portrait of 
that reverend gentleman), are among the other attractions of the 
number. 


A third publication of a semi-religious character is the Watch-Tower, 
of which the second number now lies on our table. It contains one 
continued story, several essays imbued with a Christian spirit, an 
interesting account of some recent attempts to reform the lives and 
elevate the tastes of certain “ navvies,’ and a critical article by 
Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper on “ Rhyme and Rhythm,” which 
consists to a great extent of extracts from the author’s favourite 
poems. 


The first monthly part of anew weekly issue, called the Day of Rest, 
and understood to be edited by Mr. Hain Friswell, has appeared. The 
letter-press is entertaining and instructive, but the woodcuts are rather 
coarse and poor. 


The Dublin University continues its attractive stories, and has 
besides some very good essays and literary reviews; noticeably, 
among the former, one, full of reminiscence and anecdote, on Dwarfs 
(apropos of Mr. and Mrs. “Tom Thumb,” Commodore Nutt, and 
Minnie Warren), and another on the various developments of “* Modern 
Scepticism,” which are well discussed. But we miss the pleasant 
papers on Irish actresses of the last century. The Victoria Magazine 
presents us with further chapters of Mr. Gilbert's interesting story, 
“The Warden of St. Briavels, a Legend of Tintern Abbey.” Temple 
Bar contains one of Mr. Sala’s amusing, lively, and loquacious papers 
on “The Streets of the World,” the subject this month being the 
famous Broadway of New York. The St. James's Magazine has an 





article by Mr. Grantley Berkeley on “The Shooting of the Past and 
Present Day,” which ought rather to have coms in September. 
London Society, in the midst of the rather “ fast” literature which it 
mainly affects, prints, by way of more solid matter, a well-felt little 
essay on “ Bachelorhood,” by a Bachelor, and an interesting _bio- 
graphy (accompanied by a portrait) of William Paterson, the founder of 
the Bank of England, the planner of the Isthmas of Darien scheme, 
and one of the most remarkable of those early fiaanciers who have 
contributed so largely towards the greatness of this country. The 
British Army and Navy Review has an article on “ Oar Treatment of 
Savages,” showing that we are constantly making the mistake of 
despising enemies such as the Maories, the Bhooteas, &:., as a conse- 
quence of which we have to endure ignominious defeats at their hands ; 
and a paper on “ Duelling,” by ‘ Ouida,” in which that exploded 
absurdity and crime is defended by arguments as absurd, if not as 
criminal, as the practice itself. 


We have also received the Month, the Sirpenny and Alerandra 
Magazines, Good Words,the Sunday Magazine, Routledge’s Magazine 
for Boys, Our Own Fireside, the Eclectic, Young England, and the 
Musical Monthly. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. Part XIII. (Chapman 
& Hall.)—Old Betty Higden, who was supplied with a well-filled 
pedlar’s basket by Mr. Botlia before that gentleman had turned his 
attention to the absorbing histories of celebrated misers and’ other 
escentric persons, reaches in the present number the end of her long 
journey. She dies on the roadside, her head supported in the lap 
of Lizzie Hexam. Betty’s repugnance to “the parish” affords 
Mr. Dickens an opportunity of addressing “ my lords and geutlemen, 
and honourable boards,” on the shortcomiugs of the Poor-law system, 
which he sums up in these words:—“ Tuis boastful handiwork of 
ours, which fails in its terror for the professional pauper, the sturdy 
breaker of windows, and the rampant tearer of clothes, strikes with a 
cruel and a wicked stab at the stricken sufferer, and is a horror to the 
deserving and unfortunate.” Betty, twice narrowly escaping from its 
tender mercies, finds at last repose in a quiet village churchyard in 
Oxfordshire. Lizzie, at the dying woman’s request, transmits the 
paper which Boftia had given her to the address written on it, and the 
secretary, Miss Wilfer, and the heart-broken Sloppy, accompanied by 
the Rev. Frank Milvey and his wife, attend the funeral. Bella has a 
commission to execute for Mrs. Boffin, and, as Lizzie is the subject 
of it, the two girls are closeted together for some time. Poor 
Lizzie opens the whole of her heart to the young lady, and the 
surmises of the reader are now confirmed. Her love for Kugene 
is gaining strength from her forced separation from him. ‘“ His 
eyes,’ she says, “may never look at me again. But 1 would 
not have-the light of them taken out of my life for anything 
my life can give me.” Bella’s prejudices in favour of money receive 
a mortal wound from the brief intercourse with her new friend, and 
Mr. Rokesamith gains materially by the change which immediately 
results. Lizzie Hexam’s fears lest the schoolmaster should do Eagene 
Wrayburn some injury are, it would appear, well-grounded. He never 
misses an opportunity of following the footsteps of the young barrister, 
to endeavour to find the whereabouts of his pupil’s sister. Wrayburn 
is as ignorant in this respect as Bradley Hedstone, but is equally deter- 
mined to discover the fact, and for this parpose accepts the proffered 
services of the drunkard Wren, the “troublesome child” of the doll’s 
dressmaker. Hedstone unceasingly pursues Wrayburn, aud on one 
occasion is observed by Lightwood, * looking like the hunted and not 
the hunter, baffled, worn, with the exhaustion of deferred hope and 
consuming hate and anger in his face, white-lipped, wild-eyed, draggle- 
haired, seamed with jealousy and anger, and torturing himself with 
the conviction that he showed it all, and they exulted in it.” The 
horrible apparition of this man haunts the mind of Lightwood, but 
makes no visible change in the cool, careless Eugene; and with the 
latter’s expression of his unconcern the number concludes. 


The Law Magazine and Law Review; or, Quarterly Journal of 
Jurisprudence. No. XXXVII. New Series. (Butterworths.)—This 
is a publication quite out of the line of that discursive, but not all- 
inclusive, gentleman, “the general reader;” but legal students will 
find in it much to interest their minds and inform their jadgments. 
The number just published contains essays on “ The Respective 
Functions of the Judge and the Jury,” the “ Legal Position of the 
Charch of England,” the lives of Plunket, Eldon, and Romilly, “ The 
Law of Marriage aud Divorce in America and England,” ‘* The Bar 
Scheme for the Amendment of the Present System of Law Report- 
ing,’ Criminal Responsibility,’ and “The Report of the Patent Law 
Commissioners,” together with long reviews of Forsyth’s “ Life of 
Cicero,” and Foss’s ‘‘ Judges of England,” and shorter notices of 
works relating to the law. The summary of “ Events of the Quarter” 
is also a very useful feature, and seems to be carefully compiled. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of Postage Stamps, for the Use of Collectors. 
By Dr. John Edward Gray, F.R.S., F.L.S., V.P.Z.8., &c., of the 
British Museum. (Marlborough & Co.)—The collection of postage 
stamps of all nations has of late years become a species of mania with 
many persons. It is not to be doubted that such collections will 
have a value at some future day, and in the meanwhile it is interesting 
to know the facts connected with the stamps of each country. This 
information has been supplied by Dr. Gray in his curious little hand- 
book, which contains descriptions and fac-similes of all imaginable 
postage stamps, from those of Great Britain to those of the Sandwich 
Islands and the Confederate States, from the pictured labels of 
Christendom to the simple issues of the Ottoman Empire, which, in 
the true spirit of the Mahometan religion, exclude all portraiture, and 
simply present an arabesque border, with the Sultan’s sign manual, 
and the Moslem symbol of a crescent and star. The interest taken 
by the public in this subject is evinced by the fact of the present being 
the third edition of Dr. Gray’s work. 
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Book of Information for Railway Travellers and Railway Officials. 
Illustrated with Anecdotes, &c. By R. Bond, Superintendent, New- 
port Station, Great Western Railway. (Murray & Co.)—A book con- 
taining in a brief compass some account of the various laws affecting 
railway traffic, in which both railway officials and railway travellers 
are equally concerned, has long been wanted, and we are glad to find 
it supplied in the small volume compiled by Mr. Bond, and published 
at the trifling cost of 1s. 6d. The work would have been the better 
for the omission of certain jocular and would-be amusing para- 
graphs; but the information supplied is, we have no doubt, genuine. 


Lyra Sabbatica: Hymns and Poems for Sundays and Holy Days. 
By Benjamin Gough. (Houlston and Wright.)—Mr. Gough has pro- 
duced an elegant selection of poems and songs for Sunday and 
devotional reading, of which several are entirely new, while others 
have already appeared in the magazines of the day. Being founded 
for the most part on passages or incidents of the Bible, they will 
obtain a ready admission into houses where religious observances are 
strictly followed out ; and the dedication of the volume to Dean Alford 
is in itself » guarantee of the worth of its contents. It is printed in 
old-fashioned style, on toned paper, and will therefore range well with 
other collections of a similar kind which have gone before it. 

We have also received Part I. of A Hebrew and Chaldee Lericon to 
the Old Testament, with an Introduction, giving a Short History of 
Hebrew Lexicography, by Dr. Julius Fuerst, Professor at the Univer- 
sity at Leipzig; translated from the German by Samuel Davidson, D.D. 
(Williams & Norgate);—Part II. of the new edition of Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literuture,and Art (Longmans) ;—Part XXVI. 
of Mr. Watts’s new edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry 
(Same Publishers) ;—Part IIL. of the Headless Horseman, by Captain 
Mayne Reid (Chapman & Hall) ;—and Part XVII. of Can You Forgive 
Her ? by Anthony Trollope (Same Publishers). 


THE GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TIE “LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—Mr. Porter, whose work entitled * The Giant Cities of 
Bashan”’ was reviewed in your issue of the 22nd April, appears to be 
somewhat too precip tate in identifying the region now called the 
Lejah with the Argob of Scripture. Mr. George Grove, in an article 
in “‘Smith’s Biblical Dictionary,’”’ agrees with Mr. Porter; but the 
weight of evidence does not appear to be in favour of their theory. 

On behalf of the Lejah, the only arguments which I recollect are 
the following:—1. In the Cha'dee parapbrases of Onkelos and Jona- 
than, the word Argoh is modernized as Trachona (the Trachonitis). 
2. To support this identification, Gesenias suggests that Riygab (the 
obsolete Hebrew root, from which Argob wonld naturally be derived) 
may have the same meaning as the Arabic Rajama (lapidibus jecit, 
coacervait lapides) ; so that Argob may (on this supposition) properly 
indicate a stony region, like the Trachonitis, or Lejah. 3. It is con- 
tended that the Scrip‘ural phrase, ‘‘ Chebel hi-Argob,” has a singu- 
larly-felicitous application to the Lejah; Chebel signifies a measuring 
rope, boundary, or region; and Mr. Grove is of opinion that the 
expression, the bounds of Arjob, ‘ designates, with charming accuracy, 
the remarkably-defined boundary line of the Lejah.” 

On these arguments I may observe:—1. That the Chaldee para- 
phrasts err so frequently in their identifications as to render their 
authority of little valae. 2. That to confound the obsolete verb 
Rigab with the Hebrew Rigam, or the Arabic Rajama, is to indulge 
in the rashest style of etymology, especially as the noun Regeb signi- 
fies, not hard stone, but soft glebe; and therefore the only meaning 
which can be proved to belong to this root is singularly inapplicable 
to the rough and basaltic region of the Lejah. 3. That, “ charming ”’ 
as may be the application of the Biblical term, “ the bownds of Argob,” 
to the region of the Lejah, we will find another still more charming, 
because it is supported by historic evidence. 

The truth seems to be, that Argob was a region of Gilead, and was 
situated to the north of the brook Jabbok. 

1. The fact that Argob was in Gilead is evident from Dent. iii. 
13-16, where Argob seems to be treated as comprising the whole of 
Gilead to the north of the Jabbok. 

2. This part of Gilead to the north of Jabbok formed part of the 
allotment of the Oriental Manassites. (Dent. iii. 14, 15.) 

3. Eusebius informs us, in his work on the localities of Palestine, 
that Argob existed in his day, as a town, under the name of Erga ;— 
evidently a mistake (as Reland suggests, and Gesenius admits) for 
Ergaba. This town he describes as being fifteen miles to the west of 
Geresa, the modern Jerash. 

4. About this distance from Jerash, we find at the present day a 
place called Rajib, which is evidently the modern representative of 
Ragab, mentioned in the Mishna as situated beyond the Jordan, and 
producing oil only excelled by that of Tekoah. That Ergaba, Rajib, 
Ragab, and Argob, are names radically identical, few persons ac- 
quainted with the Semitic danguages will be inclined to dispute. 

5. Josephus (Antiq. XIII. 15) informs us that the Asmonean king, 
Alexander Jannzus, died ‘‘in the bounds of Ragaba,”’ a fortress 
beyond the Jerdan. Here “ the bounds of Ragaba”’ appears to be the 
exact translation of Chebel h4-Argob; and this late preservation of a 
term as old asthe Mosaic era appears tome much more “ charming” 
than its supposed application to the rocky frontier of the Lejah. 

I offer these remarks for the consideration of Mr. Porter and 
Mr. Grove, and should recommend them to pause and reconsider 
the subject before they too peremptorily identify the Lejah with 
Argob. 

The question, you will perceive, is of some importance to the 
subject of your critique; for, if the Lejah is not Argob, there is no 
evidence that it formed part of Bashan, and Mr. Porter’s title, “‘ The 
Giant Cities of Bashan,” would, in that case, be a misnomer. 

Henry Crosshey. 
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We have received a letter from Mr. J. F. Boyes, whose “ Lacon in 
Council” we reviewed in our last impression, courteously complaining 
of some remarks contained in that article. He ‘“‘ emphatically denies ” 
that his work consists to a great extent of common-places and truisms ; 
and he contends that his extensive reading, which has saved him from 
such stumbling-blocks, has also enabled him, by the production of 
evidence from other writera, “to avoid solitary dogmatism, to an 
extent very unusual with pensée writers.” He adds: —‘‘ You have 
aimitted an invidious implication that [ am amongst the despisers of 
those who have not ‘ devoured libraries.’ I have no such feeling, 
though certainly I have no great respect for those who on moral 
subjects write a good deal, having apparently read very little, and 
accumulate worn-out propositions; and for those who have read a 
good deal, and do not own their debts.” How far Mr. Boyes has 
indalged in common-places and truisms must of course be a matter 
of opinion ; but we are happy to give him this opportunity of stating 
his own case in his own way, and, while still retaining the views we 
expressed last week, we very willingly leave the decision in the hands 
of the reading public. 

The Musical World states that among the candidates named for the 
knighthood which, it is said, is intended to be conferred on a member 
of the musical profession, is Mr. Henry Russell, and that his chances 
of receiving the honour are among the best. Our contemporary 
adds:—‘‘On the ground of the numerous popular and national 
melodies, hearth-songs and heart-songs, with which that composer has 
endowed the people of this country, the choice is one plainly justified 
by special and distinct claims, no less than by a name of wide-spread 
popularity. Men who, like Dibdin, have helped by their songs to 
awaken and keep alive in the hearts of the people wholesome and 
patriotic sentiments, confer a national benefit which deserves an 
emphatic recognition.” 

Notwithstandiog the remarks made in certain journals last December 
on the extraordinary activity observable in the shops and oflices of 
London publishers and printers just immediately preceding Christmas, 
aud the suggestions then thrown out that a little of this energy ex- 
hibited at other seasons of the year would distribute the year’s reading 
more equably—in spite of these remarks, we have to mention that the 
old dull season of former times has set in, and the book market is at its 
quietest. Publishers have commenced the formula of the craft :—“ Our 
arrangements for the season being now complete, we are sorry,” 
&e., when replying to clever but unknown authors; printers look 
about sharply for “ Parliamentary,” or, failing that, “ doctors’ ”’ work, 
and binders try their hands on fancy patterns for the coming winter. 
During the past week, a few new books have been subscribed. ‘ Like 
unto Christ,’”’ a new translation of the famous “ Imitatione Christi,” 
and edited, if we mistake not, by Mr. Hain Friswell, has been taken 
up warmly by the trade; but a new volame of the “ Life and 
Correspondence of Dr. Lyman Beecher”’ has gone off dully. 

With respect to the recent movement on the part of Mr. Grove 
and others, forthe purpose of founding a society for the systematic 
exploration of the Holy Land, the Publishers’ Circular, as the repre- 
sentative of the publishing interest, and exponent of Paternoster-row, 
remarks :—* The days of the tourist littérateur and sprightly bookmaker 
are evidently numbered. Not ouly the rattling sketchers who favour 
the public with volames bearing such titles as ‘ Beyrout and Back 
Again,’ or ‘From Pall Mall to Palestine,’ or ‘A Huadji in the Holy 
Land,’ but even the simple conscientious inquirer after what are 
called ‘Scriptural coincidences,’ and ‘evidences of Biblical trath,’ 
must soon find their avocation gone. No more will the enlightened 
reader toil with patience in the footsteps of an author who stops 
at Cosarea to tell him that ‘it was here that Paul spoke so 
eloquently before Felix Agrippa,’ who opens chapters on Jerusalem 
with such exclamations as ‘ Gethsemane! what magic is there in 
that name! who is not familiar with the sad story connected 
with its sacred soil?’ who can pass the supposed sites of Jericho 
or Tyre without ejaculating—‘ How deplorable the change and 
complete the desolation following the curse of an offended Deity !’ 
or who delights to tell us at Bethlehem, that ‘a multitude of asso- 
ciations come thronging in upon the soul at the mention of that 
name which will never cease to be cherished while memory performs 
her functions.’ The time is evidently coming when, as Lord Jeffrey 
said in a famons criticism, ‘This will never do.’ Indeed, even such 
travellers as Stanley and Robinson can hardly hold their ground 
long before such a systematic and complete exploration as is now 
proposed.” 

It issaid that considerable merriment has been occasioned in French 
literary circles by the publication in Paris of a squib, entitled * The 
History of Napoleon III., by Julias Casar.” No steps have as yet 
been taken for its suppression, and it is having a large circulation. 

The little volume with the title ‘‘ Popular Genealogists, or the Art of 
Pedigree-making,’ noticed by us last week, is said to be from the pen 
of Mr. James Hannay, late of the Edinburgh Evening Courant ; but 
this, we think, isa mistake. Versatile as this gentleman has shown 
himself, we are not aware that he has yet renounced modern literature 
for the manuscript department of the Advocate’s Library, or the musty 
benches of the Record Office. We do, however, hear from Mr. Nimmo, 
of Edinburgh, that he will publish a new volume of “ Characters and 
Criticisms,” by the author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” “‘ Essays from 
the Quarterly Review,” &c. 

It is said that Mr. G. A. Sala will introduce to English readers the 
celebrated Confederate heroine, Belle Boyd, whose marriage and 
romantic adventures have already supplied paragraphs to the news- 
papers. The work, to which Mr. Sala contributes an introduction, 
will be in 2 vols., and will bear the title of “ Belle Boyd in Camp 
and Prison, written by Herself.” 

“ Mental Exertion, its Influence on Health,” is the title of a little 
book announced for immediate publication. The subject acquires a 
painfal interest from the recent melancholy deaths of Admiral Fitzroy 
and Mr. Prescott, whose minds gave way under excessive mental 


exertion. The work is more anecdotal and “‘ popular” in its character 
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than purely scientific, but it has been edited by Dr. Arthur Leaved, 
Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. One chapter is on the 
education of scientific and literary men, the excitement they live in, 
their health, and the age they usually attain; another is devoted to 
a consideration of the cause and treatment of indigestion in literary 
men. 

It is reported that a new paper is shortly to be issued in Paris, 
entitled Les Parisiennes, the price of which is to be one sou, and the 
contributors exclusively women. The programme of its conduct will 
probably experience modifications at an early date. 

Another work on the Holy Land is announced, entitled “The Land 
of Israel, a Journal of Travel in Palestine, undertaken with special 
reference to its Physical Character, with Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations.” 

A few weeks since, the morning journals announced the decease of 
Mr. Thomas Holbein, of the London and North-Western Railway, 
said to be a lineal descendant of the great designer, Hans Holbein, 
whose extraordinary conceptions, the “* Dance of Death,” the “ Drama 
of Life,” and other pictorial satires, have long been famous in European 

art and literatura. In the reign of Heary VILLI. Hans, visited this 
country, and resided in the house of Sir Thomas Moore for three 
years, drawing the portraits of his patron and numerous friends. His 
fine portraits of the English nobility, preserved at Hampton Court, 
are well known; bat abroad he is best remembered by his “ Dance of 
Death ” designs, which occur in initial letters, book borders, and a 
score of forms. As might have been expected, the recently deceased 
gentleman took a great interest in the works of his eminent ancestor, 
and he accordingly collected from far and wide everything relating to 
him. Oa Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge will sell 
this gathering, containing, amongst other features, a remarkable series 
of the “ Dances of Death,” ae illustrated by Macaber, Merian, and 
others, as well as by Hans Holbein; important works, with i!lustra- 
tions by the same great painter; wood engravings after Holbeiv, by 
Lucas Cranach ; drawings, framed miniatures, and oil paintings, by 
and after the same painter. There are several works by and relating 
to Erasmus, the first great patron of the artist, and the first who 
endeavoured to reform his roughness of manners, and his partiality 
for low company and drinking. 

The last of the Holstein and Schleswig political literature is hardly 
yet announced. A Paris letter says:—* Professor Mommsen, the 
celebrated historian of Rome, himself a Holsteiner, born in Altona, 
has just published a pamphlet, in which he declares himself for 
* partial annexation’ of the Eibe Dachies to Prussia, meaning by this 
phrase the incorporation of the military and naval forces of the 
Duchies in the army and navy of Prussia. It is said that he ‘ advo- 
cates this course on the ground that it will be a step towards the 
realization of the unity of Germany,’ ” 

An important work announced by Messrs. CasseLt, Perrer, & 
Garin, is “ The North-West Passage by Land, being the History of 
an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific through British Terri- 
tory, by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains,’ by 
Viscount Milton and W. B. Cheadle, B.A. The work will contain 
numerous illustrations of scenes on the route. 

Messrs. Loncman & Co., in addition to the works set forth by us 
in arecent number, now announce, “ Sir William Hamilton, Logician,”’ 
an Analysis, by Jumes Hutchinson Stirling, Author of * The Secret of 
Hegei ;” “ History of My Religious Opinions, being the Substance of 
Apologia pro Viti Sui,” by J. H. Newman, D.D.; “The Eastern 
Alps,” by John Ball; and “ A Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc,” by 
Adams Reilly, Esq., member of the Alpine Club, published under the 
authority of that Club. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce “ The Scenery of Scotland in 
connection with its Physical Geology,’ by Archibald Geikie, with 
illustrations, and a new Geological Map of Scotland, by Sir Rode- 
rick I. Murchison and A. Geikie ; ‘The Prince’s Progress,” and other 
poems, by Christina G. Rossetti; and “ Popular Astronomy,” a series 
of Lectures, by George B. Airy, Astronomer-Royal. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKET?T announce “ A Faithful Woman,” by the 
author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere,” from his family papers ; 
“The Life of Cardinal Wiseman,” by the Rev. H. E. Manning; 
* Yachting Round the West of England,” by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange ; “* Brigand Life in Italy,” by Count Maffei; and “ Adven- 
tures among the Dyaks of Borneo,” by Frederick Boyle, Esq. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, & Co.’s list of forthcoming books includes 
* Selvaggio, a Tale of Italy,” by the author of Mary Powell; “ Sir 
Felix Foy, Bart.,” by Dutton Cook, 3 vols.; “ Pictures of London 
Society, from Mayfair to Brighton Beach,” with numerous illustra- 
tions, by eminent artists; ‘A Walk from London to the Land’s End, 
with Notes by the Way,” by Elihu Burritt, author of “ A Walk from 
London to John O’Groat’s,” with illustrations; a new volume of 
Poems, by Edward Caperr, the Devonshire poet; a Reference edition 
of Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, with a Concordance Index, by 
Charles }). Cleveland, in 1 vol.; an enlarged and new edition of “ Her 
Majesty’s Mails,’ with a photograph of Sir Rowland Hill; aud “‘ The 
Gayworthys,” a novel, 3 vols. 

Messrs. Sairu, Evpex, & Co,’s new publications in the press include 
* Hardy Ferns, how | Collected and Cultivated them,” by Nona 
Bellairs, with coloured frontispiece ; and a new work by Mr. Ruskin, 
announced by us on a former occasion, entitled “ Kings’ Treasures 
and Queens’ Gardens.” 

A book has appeared at the house of Micuen Livy Frires, which 
will greatly interest the literary public. It is called * Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, ses Amis et ses nnemis,” and is a collection of more than 
four hundred letters, never befure published, which were written to 
Rousseau durivg the most interesting period of his life, by high per- 
sonages, statesmen, aud savans. 

M. Charles Baudelaire has just completed his excellent translation 
of the works of Edgar Pos, by the publication of a new volume at 
Micuet Léfvy’s, called “ Iistoires Grotesques et Sérieuses.” 

Jules Prével, one of the editors of the Figaro Programme, has brought 
out at Denrv’s a volume of tales entitled “‘ Les Stations de |’Amour.” 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Acton (Dr. W.), Fauctions and Disorders of the Raproductive Organs, 4th edit, 
Svo., 10s. 6d, 

Aidé (Hamilton), The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf. 

Alice Ferrar, by E. J. Kelly. 3 vols. Post 8vo., 21. lis. 6d. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (The). New edit. 2 vols. Feap, 7s. 

Aytoun (W. E.), Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 17th edit. Peap., 7s. 6d. 

Beecher (Lyman), Autobiography of. Vol. If, Svo., 10s. 6d, 

Bell's English Poets. Cheap edit. Chaucer. Vol. [. Feap, 1a. 

Bernays (A. J.), Notes for Students in Chemistry. New edit. fecap., 3s. 

Black's Guide to the Channel Islands. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Brodrick (W.), Falconer’s Favourites. Coloured Illustrations. Folio, £2. 2s. 

Prigham (Dr.), On Mental Exertion. Feap., 1s. 64, 

Browne (J. A.), England’s Artillerymen. Fvcap., 5s. 

Buchanan (R.), Idylls and Legends of Inverburn. Feap.. 5s. 

Bury (Viscount), The Exodus of the Western Nations. 2 vols. §8vo., £1, 12s, 

Burgess (W. R.), Sin Offering and Trespass Offering. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d, 

Campaigner (The) at Home, by ‘*‘ Shirley.”’ Cr. 8vo., 7a. 6d. 

Collins (Wilkie), Antonina. Cheapedit. Feap., 2s. 

Cyril Blount, 3 vols, Post &vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Digby (K. H.) Short Poems, Feap., 53. 

Dixon (W.11.), The Holy Land. 2 vols. 8vo., £1. 4s. 

Famous Boys. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Gough (B.), Lyra Sabbatica, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Hall (Mra. 8. C.), A Week at Killarney. New edit. Smail 4to., 83. 

Handbook for the Man of Business. Feap., 22, 6d. 

Hartley (J.), Wine and Spirit Merchant's Companion. 

Helmet and Sako. Oblong, Is. 6d. 

Horace, with Enslish Notes by J. E. Yonge. 

Hume, Smoliett, and Hughes’ History of 
12m0., 43. 

Hunt (.), Popular Romances of the West of England. 2 vols. 

Johns (M.), Boy’s Book of Modern Travel. Fea; 

Kempis (Thomas A), Like unto Christ. Feap., 6s. 

Latimer’s Luck. Svols. Post 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Martin (J.8.), Railway Freighter’s Guide. Feap., 2s. 6:1. 

Miall (J. G.), Yorkshire Mlustrations of English History. Feap., 5s. 

Miil (J. S.), Political Economy. 6th edit. 2 vols. 8vo., 3s. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Edited by C. D. Cleveland. Cr. Svo., 12s. 

Obstetrical Society's Transactions. Vol. VI. 8vo., 15s. 

Osborne (Capt. 8.), Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal. Ne 

Parkes (Bessie R.) Essays on Woman's Works, Feap., 43. 

Pollock (Rev. A. M.), Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Railway Library.— Second to None. By J.Grant. Feap., 2s. 

Reeve (M. A.), Lays from the West. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Ritter (C.), Comparative Geography. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Rouse (R.), Practical Man. llth edit. Oblong, 9s. 

St. John (P. B.), The Snow Ship. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Select Library of Fiction.—Constance Herbert, by G. A. Jewsbury. Feap., 2s. 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels. Newedit. Vol. V. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Sherlock (W.), Essay on Future Punishment. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Sparkes (G.), Man considered Socially aud Morally. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Spratt (T. A. B.), Travels and Researches in Crete. 2 vois. Svo, £2. 

Templeton (W.), Millwright’s Companion. New edit. 12mo., 5s. 

Transactions of the Association for the Promotion of Social Scieuce 

Trollope (T. A.), Beppo the Conscript. New edit. Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Virgil, edited by J. Conington. Vol. I. 2ndedit. 8vo., 12s. 

Walker (A.), The Rifle: its Theory and Practice, 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo.. 5s. 

Webster's Engli-h Dictionary, by C. A. Goodrich, Lllust. edit. 4to., £1, 11s. 6d. 

Worboise (E. J.), The Wife’s Trials. Newedit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Feap. 7a. 


Part I, 


: eland 
Kugland, 


12m>., 4:. 6d. 
New edit. Vol. II, 


Cr. 8vo., 16s. 


)»., ua Od. 


wedit, Cr. 8vo., 5s, 





THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SCCIETY, LITERATURE, AKT, & SCIENCE, 


32 peges. 





Puljlished every Saturday. Price Fourpence, 


Coxtrsnts oy No, 252, Aprin 29, 1645:— 


Review or Po.itics. Musie. 
The Assassination of President The London Theatres. 
Lineoln. ScrENCE :— 


Janking Morality. 
The Last Admiralty Exploits. 
The ** Record’? eon the ‘‘ London 
Review’ Church Commission, 
The Ind'an Army. 
The Road Afurder, 
On Dons. 
Maypoles. 
Our University Letter, 
Tur ‘“‘Lonnon Rsview” 
CouMISSION :— 
No. IV.—Diocese of Salisbury (con- 
tinued). 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Money anp CoMmMERCR:— 


** Shut Your 
Mouth.,’”’ 


Rsvizxws oF Books :— 


yes and Open Ycur 


The History of Christendom, 
Railway Reform. 
Lacon in Council. 
The Holy Land. 
The Italian Revenue. 
Short Notices. 
Literary Gossip. 
Fixr Arts :— List of New Publications for the 
The Water-colour Exhibitions, Week. 


Curren 





Pc st-office Orders to be mace payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southumpton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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eg JOINT-STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ......cccccsessccsooressssconsesesese evencens -2,000,000 
PALDE UB. sicssnscessreveccienocesssvenssebscnacsenceanian juidevencnneeseees «+ 790,000 
RESERVE FUND ............s000-0 peansqusnvavasesdenuevenecceenssbees 30,000 
Present Rates or INTEREST. 
On Deposits repayable on demand .................cccsceceeseeseneeeeees 3 per cent, 
< as at 7 days’ notice...............0066 noevesen Me 39 ff 
99 o 14 bh | eanessiaagnnnesdonns en ‘4 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 


May 4th, 1865. 





rEXHE DIRECTORS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, in consequence of some remarks on the conduct of another 

Office contained m a recent City Article of the Jimes, consider it due to the 
members and other assurers in this Scciety to make it known that, when the non- 
payment of the annual premium is the result of accident, they are in the habit of 
receiving it on payment of a small floe in the shape of interest, without any 
evidence of the state of health of the assured. In arecent case, when a member 
actually died leaving his premium so long unpaid that the Policy was forfeited, the 
Directors paid the claim oa being satisfied that the omission was the result of 
accident. As arule, the Directors are inclined to conclude whenever the Policy 
bas a surrender value exceeding in amownt the unpsid premium, that the non- 
payment of the premium must have been uniutentional, 
By order, 

SILLS JOHN GIBBONS, Chairman, 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





39, King-st., Cheapside, E.C. 
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F[THE OTTOMAN COMPANY (Limited) COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Incorporated under ‘‘ The Companies Act, 1862,”’ limiting the liability of the 
Shareholders to the amount subscribed. 


Capital £500,000, in 25,000 Shares of £20 each, 


With power to increase 


oh 


First issue 12,500 Shares, of which 2,500 Shares are reserved for Turkey. One-third 


of the remaining 10,000 Shares has already been applied for. 
Deposit £1 per Share on application, and £1 on allotment. No call beyond 
£3 per Share will be made during the first six months. 


1 in full. 


Where no allotment is made to an applicant, his deposit will be return: 





DrrectTons. 

Rear-Admiral HORNBY, R.N Laneashire, Chairman of the Cotton 

Plantation Company of 

WILLIAM G, BARNES, Esq 
lane, London. 


J. LEWIS FARLEY, Es 


.» Knowsley, 


Natal. 


. (Meesrs. Barnes & Co., merchants), Little Bush- 


{-, 20, Threadneedle-street, London, 














GEORGE R. HOWDEN, Esq., merchant, Leeds. 
THOMAS PAGE, E .] 3, Royal-terrace, Adelphi, London. 
THOMAS PALMER, Esq., 16, Upper Southwick-street, Cambridge-square, 

Hyde-park, Losdon. 

AUGUSTO SOARES, Eeq. (Me M. & A. Soares, merchants), 40, Seething- 
lane, London, 
RICHARD J, VAN LENNEP, Esq., Dutch Consul-General, Smyrna, Local 

Director. 

Ma ainc Du tor.—J. Lew ris F: urley, Esq. 
Il GI vena Brancu.—Messrs. Pierre & Joseph Topuz 
IciroRs,—Alessra. Courtenay & Croome, 9, Gracechurch-street, London. 
B RI London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, London 
Br KERS, 
Loy - rs. Smith & Binney, 5, Angel-court. 
Liver ) Vhomas Morris, Esq., 3, India-buil g 
Manchester.—C. P. Allen, Esq., India-buildings, Cross-strect. 
Ps les ’ 
Hull,—Wil 1 West, Esq., 8, Bow]-alley-street. 
Leeds.—Meesrs. A. Greenland & Son, Albion-street. 
> 
NI sf } , or” Y 
Dahliv.— Messrs. McMahon & Fallon, 27, College-green. 
Glusgow.—Duncan Macmaster, Esq , 71, Queen-street. 
jnckETARY.—B. Lambert, Esq. 
a | . > J Thr n 7 120) - Trae 
porary VU , oJ, Ahreadcneedl treet, 
ABR GED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed fér the purpose of transacting the safe and highly pro- 
fitable bu s of commission merchants and financial agents in connection with 
the trade ar nmerce of the Ottoman ¢ mpire 

TRADE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Throughout the greater part of the empire, the soil and climate permit of t) 

almost inexhaustible production, in excess of the wants of the inhab itants, of those 


ateriais which form everywhere the great and menu- 


ordinary raw m staples of food 
facture. Grain, wo cotton, hemp, hides, tallow, are produced in abundance; 
while in addition, Turkey yields in profusion those rarer articles of merchandise, 


20, Which can 
| advantage 


le oils, silk, sugar, and tobac 
red und nditions of 


such as drvgs, dyes, gums, fruit, vezetat 
ily be abun¢antly and proiitably produ 


graphical position, 





ler ec sneci 
4 pec i 





ol climate an 

In the year 1860, it was estimated that the annual trade of Turkey with foreign 
countries amounted to £48,000,000, and that between the provinces to £29,000,000 ; 
giving a total of £68,000,000 per annum, 
vetween Turkey and Great Britain during the past few years, this total 
msiderably increased. In the year 1854 the imports and exports 
sritain and Turkey (exclusive of Egypt) amounted to £6,251,131, 
6 10,536; butin the year 1963, according to the last annual state- 
by the Board of Trade, they increased to £13,303,682. The trade 
gypt has also risen from £11,118,922 in the year 1859, 


the trade } 
must now be ec 
between Great 
and in 1859 to £ 
ment published 


between this ¢ country and E 
and £10,796,97 851, to £21,006, 96 4 in 1863 ; making a total between the Ottoman 
Empire and Great Bri itain alone of 4,310,646. This increasing trade is capable 


of almost indefinite extension. 


BUSINESS 
Merchants, the 


THE 


Company will 


COMPANY. 


mmission receive, on the usual terms, con- 


As C 


signments cf g for sale in the English and foreign markets from merchants 
and others in tl man Empire, as well as from mere hants, mansiactarers, and 
others in this country and abroa \, for sale in Turkish markets, and will «xecute 


rrespon lents 


r their « 


Important 


both in Western Europe and the Oitoman Empire, 
- the Company’s business will consist in making cash 
The rate of interest usually paid for such loans 
per month (from 18 to 48 per cent. 


orders fo 
An 


advances to the native « 


branch of 
‘ultivators. 


1] 








is very high, ranging fri to 4 per cent. per 
annum), the security ¢ isting of standing crops, articles of value easily convertible, 
and, when required, responsible persons sl guarantee. On this subject much valuable 
information ha* been obtained fromthe E “ham pag er ew Turkey in re ply to a recent 
circular despatch from his Ex xcellency Sir Henry Bulwer, H.B.M, Am! massador at 
Constantinople. One of the inquiries dines ted by his Excellency was, “* Do farmers 


adv i 
full Pro- 


ices 


crops? How are th: 
ler?” For repli 


4 
nly in anticipation of their 


secured ? and are losses often incurred by the lend 


borrow money comn 


es see 


As Financial Agents, the Cc mpeny ¥ ill give its assistance to the Ottoman ¢ 
ment in the promotion of reproductive public works, conducing to the improvement 
of internal A sit and the development of external trade, and ac t generally as finan- 
cial ag and in connection with, the Ottoman Empire. 

The Company is prevented by the terms of the Memorandum of Association from 
trading for its own account. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
office of the Company will be in London, with agencie Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. Branches will be e stablished at the ports of Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and Beyrout, and agents will be appointed in the interior, subject 
to the superintendence and coutrol of the branches to which their distriets may be 
attached, 


vern- 


ents In, 


The head 


The exclusive services of gentlemen of established reputation and acknowledged 
local experi »ha been obtained, the operations of the Company will imme- 
diately commerce at Smyrna, where a valuable and old-established business of 
sixty years’ standing has been secured. 

APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES. 

Applications for shares may be addressed in the nsual form to pong Directors, 

and copies of the Proapectus may be obtained at the te mporary offices of the Com- 


rs, Brokers , and Solicitors; but no thes 4 stion 


pany, or at the offices of the Banke 
£1 per share on the number of shares applied 


will be considered unless a deposit of 
for has been paid. 

A copy of the memorandum ond Articles of Association may be inspected at the 
offices of the Solicitors, or at the temporary offices of the Company. Copies will 
be forwarded by post, without charge, on application to the Secr etary. 


fFFYHE OTTOMAN COMPANY (Limited).— NOTICE is hereby 
given that no farther applications for Shares in the above Company will be 

received after WEDNESDAY next, the 10th inst., at 4 o’clock p.m, 

By order, B, LAMBERT, Secretary. 


Judging, however, from the increase of 








stndiously 
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LONDON AND MEDITERRANEAN 
LIMITED. 
£2,000,000 Sterling, in 100,0000 Shares of £20 each, 
Of which 80,000 Shares have been already Subscribed. 


£1 per Share on Application, and £1. 103. on Allotment ; 
further within Three Months after Allotment, 


BANK, 


tT HE 


Capital 


Deposit, and £1. 10a. 





DrigecrTors. 
M. ARSENE BERNARD (Messrs. E. Landau & Co.), Alexandria. 
M. FRANCOIS BRAVAY, Merchant, Alexandria, and Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Chamber of F; — 
WILLIAM W. CARGILL, Esq., M.P., Connaught-place West, Hyde-park. 
JAMES B. CU ne Kisq. (Messrs, "Cumming r& Co.), Leadenhall. street. 
ALBERT LANDAU, Esq., Banker, Vienna. 
EMILE LANDAU, E sq (Messrs, KE. Landau & Co.), Alexandria 
Winglend. J. MAXW ELL, Esq., Director of the Nativnal Provincial Bank of 
Englanc 
VALTER MELLER, Esq., Broadlands, Clapham-common., 
Hos: RODEN NOE L, Werlies, Waltham Abbey. 
ROBERT A. ROUTH 3+» Chairman of the 
Company. 





» Bs English and Australian Copper 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, & Co Lombard-street, E.C, 
The London and County Bank, 21, Lombard.street, EC, 
The Branches of the Nations] Provincial Bank of Kngland, 
Avuprrors.— Messrs, Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, & Co 
Tokenhouse-yard, [.C. 


& Wiikinson, 


re 
s9 OF, 


.» Public Accountants, 


Soxrrcrtrors—Messrs, Wilkinson, Stevens, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


Broxers, 
Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, 10, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
fessrs. Huggins & Rowsell, 1, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


Sucretary—George Cumming, Esq. 


‘ rue a) 


Texrorary Orricns , King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, E.C 


PROSPECTUS. 

his Company is formed for the purpose of converting the £100 Shares of the 
Continental Bank Cor “poration into Shares of £20, and to carry out the amalga- 
mation of that Bank with the Bank of Messrs. E. Landau & Co., of Alexandria, 
ind for facilitating commercial, financial, and monetary transactions between this 
country, the Continent, and E gypt. 

Five of the £20 Shares in this Company will be allotted to the Shareholders in 
the Continental Bank, in exchange for each of — present £100 Shares, The 

20 Shares allotted in exchange for Shares on which £25 has been paid will be 
credited with £5 paid up, and those allotted in exchange for Shares on which £15 

ynly has been paid will be credited with £3 paid up. 

The arrangements which have been made for amalgamating and managing the busi- 
ness of the above establishments are such as, aided by the high Egyptian connections 
of Messrs. Landau, cannot fail to secure to this Company a very extensive and pro- 
fitable business. 

Lhe establishment 


regular banking op 





of Messrs. L and: au & Co, at Alexandria, in addition to its 
has long enjoyed an extensive connection with pro- 
ducers and exporters of ’ produe ein Keypt. This business has always yielded most 
favourable results, and no better proof of this can be given than the fact that the 
firm, during the whole of its 1¢ other banks lately established 
in Egypt, have ex; erienced an absolute immunity from loss in their transactions of 
this class of busines 

The daily increas 





r ations, 


ex istence, as well as t! 


ig , trade of E gypt with Europe, and especially with England, is 
also asure guarantee for the enhanced future success of this Company. The profits 
hitherto realized by Manes. Landau & Co: are alone to yield a large 
return upon the capital proposed to be ealled up, and the several partners of the 
firm, in order to show their confidence in the future success of the Company, have 
taken alarge number of shares, and will continue in the active management of the 
business at Alexandria, 

The Bank has also secured the co-operation, as a Director, of Mr. Bravay, whose 
exertions will be especially devoted to the extension of the Bank's relations with 
the Egyptian Government, a class of transactions in which he has hitherto engaged 
with very successful results, 

The amalgamated establishments propose liquidating all their present transac- 
tions up to the date of amalgamation. 

The articles of association of this Company, 

juiring the basiness of Landau & C 
olfice of the Solicitors. 

A deposit of £1 ipon each share must be paid at the offices of either of the 
Bankers of the Company, on ap plication, according to the annexed form. 

application for shares may be obtained of the 
ices, und of the Bankers and Brokers, 





Hicieant 
suilcient 


and the agreement entered into for 


Messrs. )., can’ be seen on application at the 


Forms of Secretary, at the Com- 
pany’s off 





Pr Dp WM 


ait 


OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
ECTORS OF THE LONDON AN 
BANK (Limited). 


MEN,—Having paid to your Bankers 
pec share on 


D MEDITERRANEAN 


the sum of £ 

being a deposit of £1 shares in the above Company, I 
hereby request that you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such 
Shares, or any less number that you may allot to me, and to become 4 Member of 
the Company in respect of the Shares allotted to me. I further authorize you to 
forward by post to my address, as below, the Certificates for the Shares which may 


GENTLE 


be ali ytted to me, 
COGS DEOGOIOY,, oc caeiingetsscsabednpanvesssacdeeues ensansase eee eebeenseveseses 
Name in full ...... Gob a Nubuadads dk ba cesdilsccis aanci pr tndenetangiidasesuadwpasal gies 
Restdence evesece ° C6 ese esaSedsdecccsevesecdeveevacceverces ‘ 
Professi PED. sg nnbn chenhecsndincshdccedash oe onus oes dele bbtbaoceesauseepegiecaseushebane eueeeve 
BMG cye etcn vn dads eee eke tcbscbiatealsdaad ici sackasviebahbieudedvewanens pusbbdtosdanea 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 





tLANCE 
Vict. 


COMPANY.— 


Cap. § 1, Princes- 


AS* 
t of ph hase { 
DIRECTORS. 
Esq., The Lodge, Dulwich. 
Esq., Shacklewell. 


Ge -orge Jevinet 


dce 
lee 


George Cohen, 


Millis Coventry, Esq., Corn Exe chan ge Chambers. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq., 12, P embrid ge Villas, Bayswater. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Conghill 


Thomas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard, 

Kdward Hales, Esq , North Frith, Hadlow, Kent. 

Henry Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, 
Every description of LIFE ASSURANCE BUSLNESS transacted at the lo vest 
Premium consistent with security. 
[he various several of which are peculiar to this Company, bare been 
adapted to the requirements of every class of 


EQUAL RATES FOR WHOLE TERM OF 


lables, 
assurers, 


LIFE. 








AGE. | ANNUAL PREMIUM. AGE. ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
t | . 
| ame — 
20 | 112 5 35 26 9 
25 116 0 40 2 15 
30 2 45 sh... 2 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
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(lll M‘QUEEN, & COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
Incorporated under ‘‘ The Companies Act, 1962,” whereby the liability of each 
Shareholder is limited to the amount of his shares. 
Capital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit upon application 10s, per Share, and £1. 10s. on allotment. No call to 
exceed £2 per Share, nor to be made at intervals of less than three months. It 
is not proposed to call up more than £5 per Share. 


A guaranteed minimum dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, commencing from the 
3lst March, 1865, and payable half-yearly, is secured to the satisfaction of the 
Directors, for the first five years of the Company’s operations, 


Drrecrors. 





WILLERT BEALE, Esq. (Cramer & Co., Limited), 28, Grosvenor-street, W. 
GEORGE WALTER CONSTABLE, Esq., St. Michael's House, Cornhill, E.C. 
GEORGE FREDERICK DENNY, Esq., 29, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
HENRY STAVELY KING, Esq., 39, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
WILLIAM B. M‘QUEEN, Esq. (M‘Queen Brothers), 184, Tottenham-court- 


road, W. 


STEUART SMIJTH WINDHAM, Esq., 14, Connaught-place, Hyde-park, W. 
ManaGeErs.—Messrs, Hobart Moore and George Peter M‘Queen. 


BANKERS. 
London and County Bank, 21, Hanover-square, W., and 21, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Mercantile and Exchange Bank, Liverpool. 
Brokers. 
Messrs, Froom Brothers, 20, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 
Daniel Crosthwaite, Esq., Liverpool. 
SoLiciTor. 
Clarence Harcourt, Esq., 2, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs, Sandell & Torriano, 4, Skinner’s-place, Sise-lane, E.C, 
SEecrETAky (pro tem.)—T. R. Eames, Esq. 


Orrices.—St. Michael’s House, St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, E.C., and 25, 
Berners-strect, Oxford-street, W. 


Puiacrs or Business. 


Wholesale—25, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Retail—10, Fenchurch-street, 
E.C.; Exhibition of Fine Arts, Church-street, Liverpool, 





This Company has been formed to purchase, carry on, and extend the business 
of Messrs. Moore, M‘Queen, and Co., the well-known print, chromo, and litho- 
graphic publishers, 

The firm as at present constituted succeeded to the wholesale publishing and 
print-selling business founded by E. Gambart & Co., to whom Mr. Moore acted as 
manager for more than 15 years. 

The very numerous works of high art, of the most finished excellence, that have 
emanated from this well-known house, inits various branches, have long established 
its reputation on the firmest basis, both in England and throughout the continents 
of Europe and America, 

The stock-in-trade comprises many of the most valuable water-colour drawings 
and oil-paintings of modern times, which of themselves constitute the Fine Arts 
Exhibition now being held at Liverpool; while the copyrights in the possession of 
yo firm include a vast number of the choicest productions of the modern schools 
of art, 

The purchase-money for the leases of the premises, the goodwill, and entire 
stock-in-trade, has been based upon the catalogue and balance-sheet prepared for 
the Directors by Messrs. Sandell & Torriano, the accountants, and has been fixed 
at £25,000 in cash, in payments extending over 12 months, and £35,000 in deben- 
tures of the Company, redeemable at three, four, and five years’ intervals. 

The business will be taken over by the Company as from the 31st of March, 1865. 
The accounts made up to this date by Messrs. Sandell & Torrieno show a net profit 
for the last three years and nine months’ trading of upwards of £8,000 per annum. 

In the interests of the shareholders the Directors have thought it desirable to 
stipulate for the exclusive services, during a@ minimum period of five years, of 
Messrs. Moore and M‘Queen, in whose long experience and high character the 
Directors have the best guarantee for the efficient management of the affairs of 
the Company. 

The late proprietors have guaranteed, for a term of five years, a minimum divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. per annum; and have further consented to a proportionate 
reduction of the purchase-money should the net profits not realize 12} per cent. on 
the amount of the paid-up capital during that time. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid, and the preliminary expenses will 
be strictly limited to the actual disbursements. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposits will be returned in full. 
Should a less number of shares be allotted than are applied for, the deposits will 
be made available towards the payment on allotment, and the balance, if any, re- 
turned to the applicant. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be had of the Bankers, 
the Brokers, the Secretary ; at the Offices, St. Michael’s House, Cornhill, E.C, ; 
and on the Company’s premises, 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 10, Fen- 
church-street, E.C. The Articles of Association and the Agreement with the 
Vendors may be inspected at the Solicitor’s, and at 25, Berners-street, where also 
the balance-:heet and catalogues may be seen, 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF MOORE, M‘QUEEN, & COMPANY (Limited), 


GeNTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of £ , being a deposit 
of 10s. per share on shares in the above Company, I hereby request that 
you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such shares, or any less 
number you may allot me: and I agree to pay the deposit on allotment, and 
the calls as made, and to sign the Articles of Association of the Company when 
required, and I authorize you to insert my name on the register of members for 
the number of shares allotted to me. 

Usual signature 
Name in full 
NG ais os dads iicav asta venind <ieanksconvbasdagres waaehd iacuinixesneotacidels 
EE CURMINE ~c, cdat spicy cu cadyenaustedeeceunvereacesaebekbbenaiaanthaaseanigaeaeel 
Date 
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EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, Wednesdays, May 24th, 
June lith, and July 5th. AMERICAN PLANTS, Mondays, June 5th and 12th. 

‘Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, and of the Society’s Clerk, Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, on Vouchers from Fellows of the Society. Price, 
on or before Saturday next, May 13th, 4s.; after that day, 5s.; or on the Exhi- 
bition Days, 7s. 6d. each. 

The next Meeting for the Flection of New Subscribers is Saturday, May 13th. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, Conduit -street, 


Regent-street.—Now Open Daily, Admission One Shilling. Season Tickets 
Half a Crown, admitting to this and the Exhibition of the Photographic Society of 
London, and to all the Lectures and Conversazioni. Lecture for Tuesday, May 16th 
(at 8 p.m.), “Incidents of Old English Architecture—Civil aud Ecclesiastic, espe- 
cially in small towns and rural districts."’ By A.J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq., 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. 2 Hon. § 

JAMES EDMESTON, F.R.I.B.A. 5 “1D: es 





HE ALLIANCE FINANCIAL COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


Invite Subscriptions for the Capital bd rod BALMGATE SILK-YARN WORKS 
(Limited). 
To be Incorporated under the ‘*‘ Companies Act, 1862.” 
Capital £50,000, 


In 5,000 Shares of £10 each (with power to increase). Deposit 10s. per Share on 
application, and £1. 10s. per Share on Allotment. It is proposed to make a call 
of £2 per Share three months after Allotment. 





Directors. 
Edmund J. Bridell, Esq., Beaumont-street, Portland-place, W. 
H. Hawes Fox, Esq., 27, Leadenhall-street, E.C., Director Peterborough, Wisbeach, 
and Sutton Railway. 
Henry P, Grayson, Esq. (Henry P. Grayson & Co., Merchants), Manchester. 
Joseph Green, Esq., Cambrian-road, Camberwell, Surrey. 
John Haffenden, Jun., Esq., Director of the Alliance Financial Company (Limited). 
John Muddelle, Esq., Lasswarrie-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
C. F. Jessen, Esq. (C. F. Jessen & Co., Patent Silk Spinners), Balmgate-mills, 
Robert-town, near Normanton, Managing Director at the Works. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS. 
Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (Limited), 75, Cornhill, E.C. 
London and Scuth-Western Bank (Limited), 27, Regent-street, S.W., and branches. 
Halifax Joint-Stock Bank, Halifax. 
SOLICITORS. 
C. Stuart Smyth, Esq., 13, Gresham-street, E.C. 
J.J, Hill, Esq., Market-street, Bradford, 
BROKERS, 
Alexander Young, Esq., 3, Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C. 
John Cooke, Esg., Exchange, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Joseph Ellerton, Esq., Old Corn Exchange, Waketield, 
Temporary OFFICEs. 
95, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C, 
Robert-town, near Normanton, 





PROSPECTUS. 

The object of this Company is to take over from private hands the lease and 
valuable machinery, plant, and patent rights of the present proprietors, and to 
carry on the Balmgate Silk Mills, situate at Robert Town, near Normanton, These 
works have the advantage of easy communication with all the principal market- 
towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 

The works consist of two extensive mills, fitted with new and the most improved 
silk-spinning machinery, premises for boiling, softening, fermenting, and discharg- 
ing silk, dryhouse, warehouse, a separate building for oflices, three large reservoirs, 
with an abundance of soft surface water, two boilers, and two steam-engines, a 
good substantial dwelling-house, with eight rooms, wash-kitchen, and cellarage, 
large garden, and orcbard; the whole occupying about eight acres of ground, 

The premises are well adapted to carry on a large and profitable business, which 
can be much extended through the connection already established, both in England 
and on the Continent, by the present proprietor, whose services in conducting the 
business of this Company will be exceedingly valuable. 

The works are now in operation, and can be entered upon by the Company 
immediately, and it is intended to add to the present plant a further quantity of 
machinery, which will, it is calculated, have the effect of materially iacreasing the 
dividends. 

It is proposed that the dividends shall be declared out of the profits half- 
yearly. 

By means of the valuable connection secured to this Company at home and 
abroad, the raw materials for manufacturing purposes can be obtained at first 
hand, which will be a great saving and advantage to this Company. 

With regard to the probable amount of profits that may be available for 
dividend, a very careful estimate of the working operations has been made by the 
present proprietor, which shows # net sum equal to a dividend of at least 25 per 
cent. per annum on the employed capital, which will no doubt be further increased 
by working and carrying out the valuable patent processes secured exclusively to 
this Company. The statement is in the possession of the Directors, and can be 
seen at the offices, also specimens of the raw silk waste, silk-yarn and fibre, and 
goods manufactured therefrom, 

A valuation of the works as proposed to be taken over by this Company, has 
been made by a competent surveyor and valuer, as also an investigation of the 
books of the proprietor, and the purchase-money to be paid for the machinery, 
plant, lease, good-will of business, patents, &c., and the est mated outlay for addi- 
tional machinery, will not exceed £11,500, anda further sum of £3,590 will be re- 
quired as floating and other capital to carry on the business with, making together 
£20,000, or £4 per share on the 5,000 shares now proposed to be issued. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right of allotting the shares to such 
applicants and in such manner, as they may think proper, also to make such allot- 
ment when, and so soon as, in their opinion, a suflicient nnmber of shares have 
been applied for. 

In case no allotment of Shares is made to any applicant, the deposit money paid 
will be returned, and if more shares are applied for than are allotted to any person, 
the surplus deposit will be applied towards the payment due on allotment. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained from the 
Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, and from the temporary oflices, No. 95, Gracechurch- 
street, London, E.C., and Robert-town, near Normanton. 





BONUS YEAR, 1865. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS takes place on 3ist 
December next. 

The Fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits which have accumulated 
since 1858. : 

All participating Policies opened before that date will share in the Division, 


During the six years prior to the last Division, the Annual 


Average of Sums assured amounted t0..........0...cceccccccceeceeees £293,694 0 0 
During the last six years—1859 to 1864 inclusive—the Annual 
ANGLES DAS RINGUMEOE. BO oars cc rconnneescscnseossuncsescnasssisssacics en £701,658 0 0 


Being an increase of 138 per cent. 
During the years 1863 and 1864, the Company has issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, 
assuring very nearly TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
In 1864 alone, 1,240 Policies were issued, assuring............... £1,034,578 0 0 
NINETY PER CENT. of the Whole Profits divided among the Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


PREMIUMS for 1884, less Re-insurances ............cecceceevececes £219,235 10 8 
Being an increase over those for 1863 of ............ccccccceececeeeees 64,043 2 5 
INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on the most liberal terms. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 3lst December, 1864 ......... £2,304,512 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all Sources ..................ccseeseee 565,458 16 2 


Forms of Proposal, and full information, may be had at the Head-Offices, or 
from any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 
CHIEF OFFICES. 


Loxpon—6l, Threadneedle-street. Wxrst-Exp Brancn (Secretary, A. J. Russell) 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


(By order) F, W. LANCE, Secretary. 
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— LLANRWST SLATE SLAB QUARRY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Registered under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, by which the liability of each 
Shareholder is strictly limited to the amount of Shares subscribed for. 


Capital £75,000, in 15,000 Shares of £5 each. 


Deposit 5s. per Share on application, and 15s. on allotment. Calls of £1 per Share 
at intervals of not less than three months. It is not expected that more than half 
the capital will be called up. 

Drrecrors. 

Joseph Atwell, Esq., Chairman of the Deal and Walmer Pier Company, and late 
Accountant-General of the Inland Revenue. 

Joseph FE, Allen, Esq., 9, New-road, Shepherd’s-bush. : 

George Davies, Esq., C.E. (Firm, Messrs. Davies & Hunt), Serle-street, Lincoln’s 
inn-fields. 

Capt. Fitzgerald, 45, Upper Berkeley-street, Berkeley-square. 

E. Henry Nolan, Esq., Ph.D. and LL.D., Chairman of the Great Darren Silver 
Lead Mining Company. 

Walter L. Strong, Esq., Director of the British Union Assurance Company. 

Thomas Short, Esq., 89, Lombard-street. 

(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS. 


London and County Bank, Lombard-street, E.C. 
The Estates Bank (Limited), 156, Strand, London, and 6, D’Olier-street, Dublin. 


Broxer—Charles Bennett, Esq., 2, Capel-court, Bartholomew-lane, 
Avpitror—Henry Schultz, Esq., Public Accountant, 11, Old Jewry Chambers, 
Sotrcrror—John Coombs, Esq., 25, Bucklersbury. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—R. Walker, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES oF THR CompaNny—25, Bucklersbury, London, E.C., where 
the Articles of Association may be seen, and prospectuses, with reports by 
Mr. C. E, Hughes and Charles Bennett, Esq., C.E., obtained. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The object of this Company is to work a valuable Self-faced Slate Slab Quarry 
in North Wales. 

There is no royalty whatever to pay. The parochial authorities purchase all the 
waste for repairing the roads, No promotion money will be paid. 

The Articles of Association of the Company contain no unusual clauses, and may 
be inspected at the Solicitor’s and Company's offices, where specimens of the slabs 
may be seen, and any further information obtained. 

The slabs from this quarry can be delivered at the railway and on board ship at 
such a cost as to leave a net profit of from 15s. 9d. to £1. 7s. 6d. per ton, exclusive 
of all charges, and a slate merchant has contracted to take 400 tons or more per 
week for the next four years, Taking, therefore, the annual produce of slabs at 
this quarry, when in thorongh work, as low as 20,000 tons, it will be seen that it 
would leave a net profit of from £15,750 to £27,500 on the paid-up capital of the 
Company, or over 50 per cent. : 

The Directors recommend an immediate application for shares to be made to the 
Bankers, as the first applicants will have priority on allotment. 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1865. 
[ TNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THE EXHIBITION WILL BE OPENED 
ON 
TUESDAY, 9rn OF MAY, 


BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion will include a Grand 
Musical Performance with a Band and Chorus, of a Thousand Performers, 
On the Opening Day Season-Ticket Holders only can be admitted. 
Season Tickets on sale at the office, 112, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
skanivuaccoesceaiiiadeenusreatanbetedenste 4 £2 2 0 
COMMER, UNGAR TR VORIS.  sasii vicsesesescssevissstasccacericccssiocnvies a oe Re 
10th April, 1865. HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller. 


Arrangements for Return and Excursion Tickets on all the railways to the 
Exhibition, at Reduced Rates, are in progress. 


Lady's or Gentleman's Ticket 


To Managers of Hospitals, Asylums, Homes, Refuges, &c. 
HE GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND FUNERAL 
COMPANY remove the bodies of persons dying in Hospitals, Asylums, 
Homes, Refuges, &c., to their Mortuary, take charge of them until Burial, and 
provide every requisite for the Funeral—GRAVE, Use of Chapel, &c., for 
£2, 12s. 6d, ; Children under Ten, £2. 2s, 
OFFICES—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





} OSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 49, Great Ormond- 
street.— Patron, Her Majesty the QUEEN. This Institution is still the 

only Hospital inthe metropolis specially set apart for the reception of sick children. 

It is not endowed, but wholly dependent on voluntary support. The Committee 

very earnestly solicit CONTRIBUTIONS. Bankers—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, 

& Co., Messrs. Hoare, and Messrs, Herries. 

April, 1865. 





F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
HOW AND WHERE TO ADVERTISE, 
ANTED, by SMITH & CO., Newspaper Publishers and 
Advertisement Contractors, Advertisements for insertion in the London 
and Provincial Papers. PUBLIC COMPANIES, AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE 
AGENTS, TRADESMEN, LADIES, and SERVANTS, before you advertise in 
any Newspaper, Periodical, or Magazine, please send to Smith & Co., 181, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., for their terms, enclosing advertisement and one stamp for 
reply, and state the name of the paper you wish to advertise in. Smith & Co.'s 
new system of publicity in London and Six Home Counties sent free on receipt of 
one stamp. 

Advertisements received in London for insertion in ‘Tur Lonnow Rerview”’ 
on the same terms as at the office, for CASH ONLY. A considerable allowance 
is made for standing Advertisements for Three, Six, or Twelve Months, and a file 
of the paper is kept at the Office for intending Advertisers to inspect. 8. & Co. 
insert Advertisements fully 20 per cent. less than any other firm in London for 
CASH ONLY. 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 








“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I bave seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &ce. 

**The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Athenaeum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


ARRETT & CO’S MONTHLY STOCK SHARE AND 
MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 


Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk. Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, 











| 


TOR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 


INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravirgs, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 


| alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 








UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and a)l the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms aud Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864, 

6 Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

99 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and offi places. 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 93.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane, 


CSS HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d. ; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 14s. ; Crest-Plate, fs.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 


ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 


























lane). =e 
ee PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 


use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 


Martin’s-lane). 
Giger VISITING-CARDS.— Fifty, best quality, 1s., 
post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style,1s. Wedding-Cards, 
50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 
rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
,ourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 

/ Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 








C ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s.each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T, 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of 
prices. He also — Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 12s, 
each. Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1, 48. to £25. 
Complete suites of Bed-rocm Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished and 
japanned deal, always on show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S, BURTON, at 
his Manufactory, 84, Newman-street, and every article is guaranteed, China Toilet 
Ware in great varicty, from 4s. the set of five pieces, 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and_ Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Yoilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 65, and €, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 


bt EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY. 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 

Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s, 
CHAMPAGNE. 

Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 603.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 

78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 
PORT. 

Forordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old ‘‘ Beeswing,” 48s., 608.; choice 

Port of the famed vintages 1817, 1840, 1834, 1520, at 72s. to 120s, 
CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24¢., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 

48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 9b. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Rotie, €0s., 72s., S4s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 483,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &e. 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 728 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscate., 
60s., 72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., €0s., 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen, Foreign Liqueurs of every description, On receipt of a 
Post -olfice Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 1&5, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Uriginally established A.D. 1667.) 
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ScoTtyT ADIH’S 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWHEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 
Als SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,’ 


DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 
BOYS’ KILT SUITS IN ALL THE CLANS. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGN EST, A. The medical 


FEAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would — -*~ profession caper y years have a roved of this pure solution of Magnesia 
be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of s the best remedy for Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as a mild 








a verient it is especially adapted for ies t childre Prepared lelv by 
jed-room Furniture than is u ually displayed, and that to judge properly of the TIN aD TEFOR D . CO., Che oh ets, yo “wy 4 i a ~ peg er slp 4 hseson Vy 
ty > f} ) p esc :) e, itis necessary that each & “ya Ke, 172, New Bonc-street, London; and sol 

style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is y hy ee hae sha wnat re y all respectable chemi 


description should be placed . separate rooms, They have therefore erected lar 

and additional Show-ltooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend thar r 
show of Jron, Brass, and Wood Bedeteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide seve ral sniall rooms 


Cavurion.—See that ** Dinneford & Co.” is on ane bottle and red label over 
the cork. 








for the purpose of keeping complete suite s of Bed-room Furviture in the different Observe, Mr. E PHRAiIM MOSEL Yr can only be msulted in London at his 
styles. resid nee, 9, Grosven »y-sir et, Gi y r-squ we, 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six d a t IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH, AND 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. -REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ° 

Pati. 4 4 5.” i i i 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothie Purniture, Poli shed Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also \ ‘ ‘ RIK . 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would MR. EPHRAI M MOSELY 
appear in their own rooma, A Suite of very superic x Gothie Oak Furniture wil SURGEON DEN’ : ? 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in . ; perce mv As ’ 
various woods will be added. 9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSYV] R SQUARE, 

Bed Furnitures ore fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete Sole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth ona t, elastic, chemi- 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particuler pattern ascertained as it cul y-prepared india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
would appear on the Bedstead. ; er a i ; Rr they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than ' itroduced, and are 
Pp A be 4 large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S criginal trade) 18 paacea On toe ebout the specific gravity of cork, th us CO ubining lightness and durability beyond 

- ' vit} ; yond 
sedsteads. any vet introduced. They are self-adbesive, render support to the ¢ ining teeth 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better r Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire stock is erranged of all. ‘ ty 
in eight rooms, six galleries (« (each 120 feet lor z), and two large ground floors, the Clergymen, Lecturers, and Publie Speakers will find this system particularly 
whole forming #3 complete an assortment cf Bed-room Furniture as they think can adapted to their wants; it combines complete enunciation 1 perfect mastication 

>} LeIT. 1 . 
possibly be desired, Consultation free. Observe.— No cx tion + : 4] 
a eek : P ; ol bserve.— No connection wit! y one of the san ame 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have catalan sss 
just erected large Works! 3s on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- — 7 oe ea are: ileal at hn ree nacdia 
i sobs rf Ww eaey? om PB ee ee ee rae TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
facture may be under their own immediate care. : 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SON 
being made on the premises. 90. Bernere-atreet. Oxford-atreet 4 , ; ? 

F ° et : . . o . * ~ . « *rners-siree xiord-stree ma IN. Strand fon, te ¢ Urine. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier es ’ Se ’ R: _ aa PP tte 
Flastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the . oat ee re 

ld spring mattra Folicit attention to their method of supplying A s aeeth on a system ol 

L & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
HE A ; () aN S I L Ne) vw VP 8 A i ALN 4 and durable than any yet produced, They are sel!-adh ve, affording support 
= ae var. tm loose eeth rendering } -cessarv eit yw . ’ { ’ 4 ot estnan 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free © teeth, rendering Unne ye : ures, 1 but one 
visit to fit, end are supplied at prices completely defying compet n. Consultation 
by post. free, Teeth from 4s.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, w ted For the ellicaey 
ae 107 10 A “orp , — - = , Boo . - _ aes 9 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet 
_ - 5 S *.* No connection with any one of the same 
CH ° NEW EDITION.—Ft } 
sROWN or Pat eGR*s | canerand Saemetee ce onrk fuern 
BROW] fi. IN ) S Ne) GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 
(1LLTSsT TED AND DIX VE.) 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. sepiindag thn sale ach eecaemasting Seeks: ited: juin, 


tu i wer in every particular the purpose ot natural asticators, 
rs] be ae n 3 111 

Tins 1s. GARRIEL’S Pat tlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
Packets 8d. before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Heral 











Sohne! SS These Teeth are suppl lied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
~ ware + , hus di . sing ent! , ith enrires. a i ay YY eq te oc] r 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— ths diepensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 
This cele brated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest j ‘rent h Brandy. Itis M ] SS iS ( : \ B R | | ‘] 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 8s. Sd., at the 4 4 > f ) See 
ses in London: > the acents i be rincipa ywhos in Ens mT Pr] ore = Te v —=7T re 
1viail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in F r THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
wholes sale at 8, Great W indmill-street, Lond nm, AL . Observe the red seal, pink . » _ 7" WATT , , ae’ x : 
. | ) IN. 9 4%) t " " . NWTTSU : Di _ 
label, and cork branded “‘ Kinah an’s LL Whisky. LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH §sQ1 ARE, W. 
nat ea rag : . amet City Estanrisument—€4 (late 06), LU DGATE-HILL, 
ah t » [r rT) yore ee noe eee . . , 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most soothing, cooling (Four Doors from the Railway Bridge) 
and purifying action on the skin, eradicates freckles, pimples, discolora- 194 PMR OTe PrET TIVEP Pan} . wro , teenasrercier oes 
: : * See ; , ; : : e a Lod, Kim SLE EL, LIVERPOOL, Co, 21.4) hivivay DD RMINGHAM. 
tion, and other cutaneous visitations; realizes a healthy purity of complexion, 
> . t 


and a softness and celicacy of skin. Price 4s, 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by 








all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and beware ot A 7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT thought ofte: 
spurious and pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” ‘ : sade Bye cece posta, Hal Ma sNS 7 1S 8 WOUgR Olen 
carers occurring to literary men, publie characters, and per P e benev lent 
A intentions. An immediate answer to the inqm y be obt e ASP ECILM 
) 4 ) ‘ SS ° : roTra ’ _ . 1 . . ies er —— uy ) ha A ul. LEN 
VOID MEDIC! INE 5: they always aggravate chroni BOOK OF TYPES, and informgtion for authors, sent on application, by 
complaints, but DU BARRY’S Deli ious Health-restoring REVALENTA R ICH ARI D BARRETT. 128. Mark. , 
ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other re medies, invariably ens SO) ' » 4 
cures them, restoring perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lu ngs , healthy liver, J Pp eR 7 1, i, We ‘ : roe 
pure blood, refreshing sleep, functions l re gular ty, and energy to the most disordered Just Fubiusher edition, price ABs po-ti Tih Stal » WICD otograp! 
or enfeebled. We extract a few out of 60,000 Cures :—Cure, No 538,216, of the Austra . 
Marchioness de Kréhan, Paris, of a liver complaint, wasting away for seven years, ws N DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES Ry 
debility and nervousn ss, unable to attend to ar ytning, with a nervous palp!'ation ROBE RY J. JORDAN. M.D. Conta r the 7 ern treatment ( a 
all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, the most intolerable nervou adopted at the Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for hm ey) i " 1i 
A P . ss y ’ pares . . a a S Ob, sOUlS, TaTis Pr une ¢ e® otu €¢ humerous seases 
agitation, and dreadfully low-spirited,—Cure, No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, ‘ ont walent tn @ Wish atete of cielliaation. tno often « ; . . ap : 3 
. . . " - 7 4 8 e a Dig SLATE nT Li1Z? oO! OO} -OnS ent nan noure stat 
Lord-Lieut. of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia.—No. 49,832. ‘Fifty yea: ¢ ‘the blood. cause cutaneous erantio: ehnt Tact i os f te 
; 22er ahle aw yr tro Sy aie — sness asthm: we nating n — 8 rare og ag i. , = ran . ; ; het » a CroOru.a ; 
ae ribable pa ny. ~b 7 dy 1 soe Poteiduber san 7 S ee ~ ugh, ‘- ee = M ry treatment for superficial, and dex p-seated ulcers ; torpidity of the circulatory 
ns, sickness 1d vo ing Maria 7 re , . . <p oe 
~ ule . yi sate. ms, rr cxn St mle - ng. di me AT Cure, No. 46,27' ha ar. system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
t > rt I rev, of 33 vears diseased | 3. apit r ft b , . " . +s . , ; . ae” 
— ioberts, « imley Series - ro years aisea oa ungs, spitting « ect te fig jong the face and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clear, fair, 
iver derangement, and partis | deafness.—Cure, No, 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, and health comple zion. 
axtre . ousness, indigesti herings. k : vous fal ‘teed . : ° : 
| extr Ni ne ey 1e “ £ oe eee Cee ] w spirits, and ne¢ gi es ! sncles, “ fm his book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘thoroughly useful and practical,’ "— 
> r ) . 4 > «sale y 0 fe r . i ai. 
ure, ». 54,816. The ev. James T. Camp vell, Fakenbam, Norfolk, ‘‘ of Medical Times and Gazette, August 4th, 1860, 
indigestion and torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment. 3 4 ; ae 2 
In tins, llb., 28. 9d.; 2lb., 4s. 6d.; 12lb., 22e.; 24lb., 40a.—DU BARRY & CO., lo be had direct from the Author, «3, George-street, Llanover-square, London, W. 
77, Regent-street, London; also 61, Gracechurch-street: 4, Cheapside; 63, P pa : - 
150, and 298, Oxtord-street ; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town. On 15th May, in 3 vo at ail libraries, 
= P Ty, ry? . ‘ s 
‘ TILD TIMES : a Tale of the Day: of Queen Elizabetl 
H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. ad legs, bad A A ae : 
& breasts, ulcers, sbscesses, wounds, and sores of all kinds may be thoroughly MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-r 
healed by the application of this Ointment, after they have been duly fomet —_——— —-- — + 
with mise wate r. The diss harge should not Q checked at once, but rather Just Ready, price 1s, 6d., 
nchiegs of , for sudcen check must of course _always dan rerous pature is the - “DY - ata ala! > —— . - - 
! ’ ng : t ' ) 1 NI , r T “YP 
oblest ot physicians, : iy wt not he oppe sed but seconded. All sores are for a \ i | RRAY W ( Q), Ne) Rt iT IK ( Mi IN ( RR M. 4 | TC YN |: ( mR 
ra the uiety-valve of the « titution, and should not be closed or healed until a RAILW AY TRAVELLERS AND RAILWAY OFFIC IALS. I lustrated 
they assume a healthier « iracter, Under the action of this p werful O ntment, wi Ane dote 8. By R. BON Db, Sup. G.W. Railw ay, Ne »WPo rt. 
7 ' » Pp } } _ ’ + . _ , » 1) Y ’ . ‘ ‘ , 1 > } } 
togethe r with tl Mills, the depraved humours of the b dy will be quickly “MI RRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row : and aj] B okgellers and Railw: ay 
removea, Bookstalls. 


‘BLAIR’ 8 GOUT - AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. Just Published, price 6d. 
Price 1s, 140. and 3s. 0d, per box. 4 PLEA FOR THE “IRISH ENEMY? 
: HIS preparation is one of the benefits which the science of | + _ By Y. H. BURGES Esq. 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the first twenty HODGES, SMITH, & CO., 104, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


years of the present century, to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a a 
romance, but now the effi acy and safe Ty « f this medicine is so fully d lemonstr: ited, N E W S P A | E R S A N D M A G . A Z I N ES -_ Messrs. 
A 


by unsolicited testim nials from persons in every rank of life, that -_ ic deals ion Cox & Wyman, Printers of “THE BUILDER,” and whee First-class 


proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present ag Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors of Ne wspape rsand Periodicals 
These Pills require no youtnaiat of diet or confinement during their use, and are to the unusual Facilities their Establishment presents fir the production of the 
certain to prevent the ¢isease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine above class of Work, with regularity and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam 


Vendors. Printing Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
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NOTICE.—ONLY A CLOD, the New Novel by the Author of 


‘Lady Audley’s Secret; &e., will be ready, in 38 


Libraries on May 10th. 


vols., até all 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO., Publishers, 122, Fleet-street. 








Just Published, price 7s. 6d., in Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF 


THE PERIODS: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF : 


OLD ENGLISH 
FRANCIS 


Author of “ History of English Literature,’ 


By WILLIAM 


LIFE. 
‘OLLIER, LL.D. 


> “History of England,” &c. &e. 


CONTENTS. 


1, ICILIUS THE 


CENTURION : a Tale of the Early Roman Period. 


2. THE WERE-GILD OF EARL ALFGAR: a Tale of the Saxon 
Period. 
38. HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST AND FOUND HIS 


HA WK: a Tale of the Norman Period. 


r 


4, ALICE DALE’S a Christmas Tale of the Tudor 
Period. 

5. SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the Stuart Period. 

6. SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH-SEA 
STOCK: a Tale of the Early Brunswick Period. 


LESSON : 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





NEW SERIES OF CHURCH STORIES. 
be published Monthly, price 3@., Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM MICHELL 
M.A., Incumbent of Chantry, Somerset. 
cs 7 - I> 
‘OU 


CURATE’S BUDGET.” 


NOW READY. 


1—TOM FDWARDS; I use 


or, I used to go to that School onee. 

2.—MY 1WO SICK FRIENDS; or, the First and the Last Sacraments. 
‘ TRUE HEARTED LONG PARTED;; er, Jane Edgington’s Patience, 
1.—BLACK BRIAN; or, a@ Ride for a@ Life. 

5.—BEN THE BARGE BOY. Ready May 1st. 

6.—THE NEW VICAR, Ready June lst. 


London: J. H. & J. "PARKER, 377, Strand. 
Crome Selwood: JOHN HODGES. 


The Third Edition of 
R ET ERWN AL HOMES 
is now ready. Price 2s, 6. 
i: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just Published, boards, price 1s. @d. 


Hi ITS. A Collection of the Best Tales contributed to 
** Household Words,” ‘* Temple Bar,” ** Once a Week,” and ‘* Chambers’ 


Journal.” By LEWIS HOUGH, M.A. Wits two Illustrations by W.Scuwincn 
GILBERT. 

‘* The stories are mostly amusing, aud written with both humourand verre, The 
volume itself is as agreeable s companion as need be for a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railwsy carriage. Among the many tales the volume contains, the 
best are ‘Spirit-Rapping Extraordinary,’ and *‘ How to bait a Man-trap.’ The 








ee 


catastrophe of the lest is highly tragic, but, paradoxical as the assertion may 
seem, ¢x-essively amausing. This voluine is sure to become popular, and its author 
will doubtless be encouraged to try once more his hand; should he do so, we wish 
him every success and more hits.”’—Sunday Times. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Cloth, 2s. @d. 

. TT A y MYM INO T nM oe Py AT ? ITS 
MANUAL OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN PLANTS, 
consisting of the Letin end English names of those hkely to come before 

the Botanieal S:udent, with other vseful information, By LEO If. GRINDON, 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now Ready, Demy 4to., cloth, pfice 7s. 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; or, the Hand an 
Index of Mental Development, according to MM. D’ARPENTIGNY and 
DESBAROLLES. Llustrated by Thirty-one Drawings of Hands of Living Cele- 
brities, and Hands representative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S., &c., Author of ‘‘ Life of Sir 
M, I. Brunel.” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
IFE : its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H 
GRINDON. 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to IX., now ready. The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 63. 6d 
**To those whd delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 
long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.”’—Sun, 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, the best in the world. 
One large handsome volume, with 700 wooed engravings, 17,000 critical notes, 
140,000 marginal readings, chronological tables, and family register. The largest 
stock of Family Bibles in the kingdom, from 10s. te 20 guineas, at JOIIN FIELD'S 
great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; Departmeut for dressing-cas¢cs 
and bags, 53, Regent-street. 





IELD’S GUINEA 1VORY-BOUND CHURCH SERVICES, 

first quality, with gilt rims, clasp, and monogram; a beautiful gift-book. 

Pocket Bibles, with rims and clasp, from 2s. to £3. 3s. Prayer Books, with rims, 

from ls. to £4. 4s, Elegant Church Services, from 2s. to £5. 5s. The largest, 

cheapest, and best stock in the world at FIELD’S, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; 

Department for dressing-cases and bags, 53, Regent-street. 

HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 300 

Bible pictures ; a pictorial Sunday Fook forthe young. Handsomely bound, 

price 4s. dd. Post-free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible Warehouse, 65, Hegent’s- 
quadrant. The largest stock of javenile books in London, 














MUDIib’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See Mudie’s List of New Books Sor May. 
BOOKS FOR ALL BUYERS. 
See Mudie’s List of Cheap Books for May. 
MU DIE 8 g ELECT i BRARY, LIMIT ED, New Oxford-street. 


TILE ART. 





ART-JOURBRNAL. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 





PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS TO MAY PART. 
1. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—Tue Crstus or AGuatra. 
2. ATKINSON, J. B.—Muvtver, IrTEnNpacu, and Sxrrgegast, with Three 
Engravings from their Paintings. 
3. HALL, MR. and MRS.S. C,—Jamus Montcomery, with Three Illustrations. 
3 — A Werk at Kitiarnry, with Six Engravings. 
5, FAIRHOLT, F. W.—Pacrs anourt Fis Ger-Rinas, with Twenty-three Examples, 








The May Number also includes critical notices of the 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
FRITH'S PICTURE OF THE “ MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES.” 
F. M. BROWN’S PICTURES, 
THE FRENCH GALLERY. 
THE CHINFSE COLLECTION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, with Views of the Interior and Exterior of the Building, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK. Ulustrated, 
&c. &e, 





THE LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, D. MACLIS#, R.A.—Tuw Bartap Sineer, engraved by J. Srreuryson. 
2. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Twe Lace or Lucerne, engraved by R. Watts, 
3. J. H, FOLEY, R.A.—Gowupsmirn, engraved by G. Stopart, 


London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 
Price 3d., by post 4d. oo 
mm > (Y > Y “TT \ toa ° 
THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD 
For MAY, 
Contains a number of Interesting Papers, Organ News, Correspondence, the 
Musical News of the Month, and 
FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC. 

** O Lord, give thy Holy Spirit.’ Full Anthem by Tallis. 
Subscriptions 4s, per annum, May be sent direct to the Publishers, 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 

Just Published, in 8vo., price 18s, 

HE ANNUAL REGISTER; a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad, for the Year 1864; being the Second Volume of an 
improved Series. 
The following critiques upon the volume for 1563 have been selected from a 
number of favourable notices. 


‘* This is the first of anew and improred series, upon which a most favourable 
jadgment may be pronounced. The value of a book of this kind cannot be over- 











| estimated,.”—Press. 


“There is abundant assurance about the manner and method of its arrange- 
ment to prove that persons well up in literature have been employed to put it 
together; the result of which is, that as a work of reference it will be invaluable,”’,— 
Bell's Messenger. 

‘** To its improved form, the Annual Register will be welcome to all who wish for 
a good and trustworthy record of the past year.””"— Reader. 

**The ‘* History of England’ has been tra’ sformed into a continuous narrative 
from a mere abridzement of Hansard, and the notices of foreigu countries are as 


| careful as ever.’’—Spectator. 





‘This, the latest volume, presents many improvements....... Of great value to all 
who take an interest in the affairs of nations.” — Daily News. 





London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-p'ace ; and the other Proprietors. 
"Bees THE INTERPRETER OF SCRIPIURE. By 
JOHN R. BEARD, D.D. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178, Strand. 
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CRAMER & Co. 


(LIMITED), 


| 











Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 


FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


“<8 GUINEA PIANETTE, ss Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - = = per annum. 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM , 


MODEL COTTAGE, Rosewood 
or Walnut = cs © © © @ «@! 


15 Guineas 


~— 





per annum. 





60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 20 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - «= - per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 








cr QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Lonpow: Printed by CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County ot M ddlesex, 
and pubLshed, for the Proprietors, by Isaac Szaman, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saturpay, Mar 6, 1865. 











